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Art. L—THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY: A NEW 
ALIGNMENT FOR A NEW IDEAL. 

One of the most marked phenomena of our times is the 
vast growth of the Church. In 1800 its membership was but 
seven per cent of the population. In 1880 it had grown to be 
over twenty per cent, and in 1890 over twenty-one per cent. 
The proportion of evangelical Church members to the popula- 
tion was three times as large in 1890 asin 1800. It then aggre- 
gated over twenty millions. The estimate now is that in this 
year, 1900, it will number over twenty-seven millions. Con- 
sidered as a voting force, in most places it would at least hold 
the balance of power. 

With this vast enlargement of strength a new and enlarged 
conception of its mission is being imparted to the Church by 
the Holy Spirit. It is that the reign of God is to be set up 
here on earth in a regenerated society, in answer to the prayer 
of Christ, “Thy kingdom come.” The Church begins to per- 
ceive it is our duty not simply to save the individual, but also 
the State. Weare to model its laws upon Christian lines by 
electing lawmakers who will legislate according to righteous 
principles. It is our duty to choose judges, mayors, council- 
men, and police directors who shall in truth not bear the sword 
in vain, but be a terror to evildoers. Then, when these true 
ministers of God shall have made and enforced good laws, it is 
our duty to protect them by our ballots from the revenge of 
the evil-minded at the next election. 

To be explicit, in short, it begins to dawn upon the religious 
consciousness of the Church that it is our duty to take part in 
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polities, meaning by that word every social movement that has 
to do with the public welfare. Our duty is indicated and 
measured by our enlarged ability. ‘“ We ought because we 
ean’’ is the universal rule of moral obligation. It is nothing 
to the point to argue that the early Church did not consider 
political affairs to be within its province. Jesus did not in 
his time directly attempt the abolition of slavery, because his 
followers were too poor and weak, and to have directly under- 
taken this work would but have resulted in their destruction. 
Paul never formally inaugurated a prison-reform movement, 
because neither in numbers nor influence was the Church of that 
period adequate to such a task. Butwhen time and numbers 
gave strength the people of God essayed these duties. And, 
in like manner, there is laid upon us now, according to our 
enlarged estate, the obligation to save society as it was not put 
upon our fathers. 

The thought of this article is that these new powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Church call for a somewhat new align- 
ment of our forees. Sometimes upon the battlefield, a suc- 
cessful charge upon the enemy’s position demands the forma- 
tion of a new line of battle for attacking another strategic 
point. This is precisely the present situation of the Church. 
We have been so successful in wresting individual souls from 
the grasp of Satan that it has laid upon us the duty of chan- 
ging somewhat the direction of our front. Our guides are now 
to “take post,” in military phrase, for assault upon the main 
evils of society. Up to this time the forces and activities of 
Methodism, for example, have chiefly been aligned, first, to 
individual soul saving and, next, to the development of the in- 
dividual Christian life. We have scarcely contemplated affect- 
ing society in the mass. We have placed peculiar emphasis, 
first, upon the revival, which is a series of attempts to rescue 
the unit soul; second, upon the class meeting, which is, pre- 
eminently, a series of exercises to develop the personal Christian 
life. Nearly all our preaching and prayers resolve upon the 
individual center. And what is true of us is also substantially 
correct of all the Christian denominations. We have exercises 
and books ad infinitum for the development of the individual; 


it is only quite recently that we are beginning to think much 
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of the duty of the Church to the State and society, of Chris- 
tian citizenship and the’ moral responsibility of the ballot. 
Admitted, of course, that there have formerly been some fur- 
tive glances toward political duties aside from the direct line 
of the Chureh’s march. When the blast of war has blown in 
our ears this for a while has compelled recognition of our ob- 
ligation to assist in preserving the State. On Thanksgiving 
Day, also, the minister has perhaps descanted on some socia 
reform, or scored some glaring political delinquency. But 


even at such times, not to speak of ordinary occasions, whi 





n- 
ever the Church las looked in that direction we have felt a 
sense of newness and strangeness in our attitude. We were 
not quite sure of ourselves nor of our action. 

A paragraph from an address before the Epworth League 
Convention, last year, in Indianapolis so coincides with the 
line of our thought touching one great enemy of the Church 
that we quote it in this connection : 


The time has come when Christian forces should make a new aligi 
ment, The important and substantial industries of the nation are against 
the saloon. The labor unions and fraternities that seek the betterment 
of the workingmen are against the saloon. The time, therefore, has 
come when Christian voters should ally themselves with the leaders of 
labor and industry, with the workingmen and manufacturer, and crush 
forever the foe of commerce, the enemy of labor, the promoter of pov- 
erty, of heavy taxes, and the inspirer of crime such as is committed 
nowhere else on earth but where the saloon is a recognized institution 
before the law. 

Let there be a new alignment. Let the Church of God stand ready to 
form a league, offensive and defensive, with any and every power wield- 
ing the ballot or shaping the thoughts of men. Let her leaders be seen 
in workingmen’s conventions; let them confer with the leaders of labor 
and the managers of industry, and thus array against the unrestrainable 
enemy of all the concentrated, irresistible power of all.* 

One result of the old alignment is that we have had all sorts 
of sporadic, temporary societies springing up for reform pur- 
poses outside the Church, which with a right attitude on our 
part might as well have been kept inside. There is a mistake 
somewhere, when those who want to work in any special way 
for the glory of God or the good of men have to go outside 


* Address of R. J. Cooke, D.D 
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to do it. The Chureh has a commission from on high to be 
sufficient unto all such things. It should be an inclusive and 
hot an exclusive organization. W hatsoever things are good 
should have a place in the Church. Nothing akin to the wel- 
fare of man is foreign to it. It was not intended of God to 
be a little society—a mere small side show in the world—but 
to ultimately embrace within itself all the social relations and 
functions of the perfectly organized New Jerusalem let down 
from heaven. 

A further result is that whenever a moral question—as 
slavery, prohibition of the saloon, and the like—has happened 
to become involved in party polities preachers have felt them- 
selves warned off that ground. Over vast fields of moral 
thought and action our former too narrow ideal of the 
Church’s function has put up the warning, “ No thorough- 
fare,” and, shutting out the pulpit, the divinely ordained moral 
instructor of the people, has turned over large areas of popu- 
lar life and action to the ministry of secularism and diabolism. 
The pulpit should speak more fully of the duty of Christians 
to society. We ought to discuss the responsibility the ballot 
confers and the limits of proper party allegiance. We should 
preach not merely the obligation of Christian men to God, but 
also to Caesar; and when it happens, as in our republic, that 
our hearers are themselves Cyesar, constituting the voting power, 
making and executing law . and determining social conditions, 
we should ineuleate upon the careless and immoral in polities 
the duty of getting new hearts and of turning their feet into 
right paths. No devil’s outery of “ political preaching ” should 


frighten ministers from their function of being true nine- 


teenth century prophet f the Most High God. Satan has 
managed, by that innuendo against the public preaching of 


social and civie duties, t largely seare the pulpit into th 
realm of supernatural and the abstract, with the result that he 
continues to possess in great part the kingdom of this world. 
He can always be expected to how] with rage, of course, when 


the Church invades what he assumes is his territory : but that 
minister is a poor exponent of the God of righteousness and 


the final dominion of the good who yields to this protest of 


] 7 ° 
the adversary. 
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Church and Socv Ly. 
In this connection we quote with approval the words of a 
thoughtful and vigorous writer in a recent book : 


I never can understand the bold and persistent statement that Jesus 


had nothing to do with politics . . . except on the ground that we are 
anxious to keep him out of politics. . . . It is only an apostate Chris 


tianity that asserts that the Christ has nothing to do with politics 


The reign of Christ will never be, unless it comes as a political . . . rei 





The notion that it can come otherwise is the accursed fruit of that w« 
and blackest of all heresies—the here Sy that religion is one thing and 
life another. The kingdoms of this world belong to Christ: and the 
Christianity that the preaching of Christ must be kept separate from 
politics . . . is simply the betrayer of Christ into the hands of his ene- 
mies. The price paid for this treason is the money of political 
self-interest, as it ever has been and ever will be, until we have the r 
vival that shall show forth Christ as the 


giver of political law.* 


Some may say: “Save the individual souls and you will 
save society. Convert men, make their hearts right, and you 
will need no new alignment.” This is much the same as de- 
claring: “ Make all the individual citizens of a country brave 
and patriotic, and there will be no need to instruct them in 
military drill to repel the invader of their land. You can 
depend upon their courage and love of country alone to sup 
ply the lack of discipline.” The individual soldiers of the 
Christian host are brave enough now; but they need to have 
the foe clearly pointed out to them, and then they should be 
taught how to move together and plant their shots unitedly 





against the brothel and the saloon, against corrupt politics and 
civic immoralities. A converted heart does not confer om- 
niscient knowledge nor infallible judgment. Men need con- 
stant help in applying general principles of conduct to their 
own life—the “thou art the man” sort of address. Of what 
practical value, for example, is it to exhort one’s hearers to 
vote for temperance members of the legislature when it is a 
fact, as those who have tested the matter have discovered, that 
not half of them know who their representatives are, mucl 
less are acquainted with their temperance record? In munici 
pal contests those who are engaged in the struggle for civic 
righteousness find no obstacle to good government so potent 


as the ignorance of the average Cliristian voter regarding t! 





* Professor G. D. Herron, Between Cwsar and Jesus, 
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nominee or the officeholder of his own party. The partisan 
hewspapers conspire to ke ep the voter in the dark, to confuse 
his judgment with party cries, to beget a craze of blind party 
enthusiasm which shall overslaugh all else. Christian voters 
frequently need enlightenment from the Church. There is 
often no other way by which the true facts can be conv eyed to 
them except by the religious press or pulpit. 

That there are dangers to the ministers and Church editor 
connected with such preaching of politics we admit in advance 

dangers of misinformation, of wrong spirit in the preacher, 
of foolish speech, of stirring up the evil passions of some of 
his anditors. But, if we expect to open our mouths only when 
there is no danger, we had better resign our ministry as dumb 
dogs that dare not bark. And, if the Church is never to make 
a movement of a political sort, for fear of mistakes, it will 
likely commit a tenfold larger mistake by sitting still. Its 
supineness will countenance some moral wrong for which it 
would at least have escaped the responsibility by a brave effort 
for the abatement of the evil. As Satan drills his army in the 
tactics of unrighteousness, we need to teach our people how 
to effectually overthrow his plans by a federated, intelligent 
attack upon the enemy. If the children of this world are 
wise in their generation, the children of light must be none 
the less sagacious. 

As bearing upon this matter of a new alignment it is most 
important to observe that the proposition does not involve 
any abandonment or abatement of the soul-saving work of the 
Chureh. If it did, any thought of addition to the scope of 
the Church’s activities onght to be definitely dropped at once 
and forever. To address ourselves to civic duties does not 
involve the omission of the prayer meeting, the class, the 


ss) 


revival, or any slackening of energy in rescuing and develop- 
ing individuals. On the contrary, attention to civic duties 
will make this work more successful by attracting and holding 
a large number of people not now interested. For the Church 
to take a more active part in social polities will enlist the co- 
operation of persons of the practical, utilitarian type of char- 
acter. At present it secures the sympathy of the other- 


worldly and spiritually minded almost alone. In his recent 
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book a prominent writer * has forcibly shown us the need of 
broadening the Church idea in this respect. The work of 
the Church will then appeal to men, and to the masculine 
virtues of forcefulness and courage in addition, as it does now 
to the feminine graces of tenderness and patience. One of 
the main reasons why women now so outnumber men in our 
membership is because the current type of religion is adapted 
almost exclusively to the passive, feminine virtues rather than 
to active, virile excellences. Give men something to do that 
suits the manly character, speak to them upon themes that 
interest men, and the numbers who care for the Church will 
be larger.t 

The widening cf the religious horizon, for which we con- 
tend, would afford a greater variety to the exercises of the 
Church and thus stimulate a larger interest. To the pulpit it 
would legitimize a vast number of the themes which are now 
largely rejected as very interesting but of somewhat doubtful 
propriety. Let a preacher, for example, speak of the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the city and of the proper conditions of 
success in business life, or of the causes of physical health, and 
there are thousands who declare that it is very entertaining 
and instructive but that “it is not the Gospel.” The preacher, 
in their opinion, 1s a sensationalist, ora lecturer, rather than 
a true minister of Christ. An enlargement of the Church’s 
ideal would show that his preaching has just as legitimate a 
bearing on the spread of Christ’s kingdom as the preaching of 
the revivalist. 

This enlargement of ideal would also remove the bane of dead- 
ness from many a prayer and conference meeting which now 
revolves too exclusively around personal religious experience. 
It is this narrowness of scope which accounts for the habitval 
absence of many of our most worthy people from these gather 
ings. Spiritual egotism and selfishness, no matter how refined, 
soon cease to be attractive. The bringing in of sucha practical 
topic as how to help the poor of the city, or how to abate the 
saloon on the next corner, would insure variety, would inter- 


* Professor George 8S. Coe, The Spiritual Life 

+ It has been often remarked, for example, in Columbus, the residence of the 
writer, that Dr. Washington Gladden’s pulpit, which dwells mainly upon applied 
Christianity, has attracted the men of the city more than any other 
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est the people, and would surely be the first step in the doing 
of ¢ hristly work. 

We would thus bring to the membership of the Church a 
broader development. The incessant focalization of thought 
and effort in personal self-culture would be swallowed up and 
lost in a larger, more operative love. The truest self-develop- 
ment comes not by incessantly watching and speaking of oui 
moods and feelings, but by forgetting them and going out of 
self into the life of service for others. The reason some of 
the best men and women of the Church feel no interest in 
what are called the “social means of grace” is because they 
are anything but “social ;” they are merely introspective, cen- 
tripetal. They direct attention and thought to self; whereas 
Jesus tanglit that we would save our lives by losing sight o! 
self and by cherishing the sentiment of good will toward 
others. Such an enlargement of the purposes of our religious 
assemblies would at least produce a better balancing of the in- 
r tendencies of human nature, of 


trospective and the outgoin; 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and would lead us to 
resolve in a more symmetrical orbit. 

The new alignment for which we plead is perfectly prac 
ticable. The good citizenship movements in the Epworth 
League, the Society of Christian Endeavor, and the Baptist 
look in this direction. The Church 
of the future is in these associations of Christian young people. 


Young Peo le’s Union all 
] 


“ Look up,” first says the Epworth League ; then, next, “ Lift 
up.” Its members do not stand looking dreamily into heaven 
like the men of Galilee, but they go forth to preach and practice 
a social Gospel, as the disciples were bidden do, beginning at 
Jerusalem. In this they are a model for the Church. 

Such an attempt to cleanse the springs of national life by go- 
ing into questions of politics that are moral would involve the 
cooperation of all the denominations, and this also is practica- 
ble. The Churches are already learning to work together. 
The American Bible Society, the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Christian Commission in the civil war, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the American Antisaloon League—all 
these are instances of united effort which could be increased 


tenfold by a universal crusade for civic righteousness. In an 
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irregular, furtive way many of the Churches now engage some- 
what in politics after the fashion we advocate. They some- 
times make common cause for the election of temperance 
officers, the enforcement of antisaloon laws, and the like. All 
we plead for is that the Church as a whole should do this 
regularly and boldly, as part of its well-defined and established 
policy, and not fitfully and half apologetically as now. 

It is perfectly practicable, for example, that the churches 
of any considerable city before the next primaries should 
hold a pre-primary Christian convention and serve notice on 
all political managers that the moral character of every candi- 
date would be carefully reviewed, and also that no candidate 
would be supported by the religious people who would not 
engage to enforce the laws against gambling, unlawful saloon- 
keeping, and brothels. If it were once understood that any 
candidate distasteful to the churches would receive their united 
opposition at the polls, political managers would be quite 
sparing of such nominations, and, taught by consequences, 
would scarcely affront the religious and moral citizens more 
than once. Such a pre-primary convention would certainly 
be quite as Christian as a church mass meeting to devise help 
for the persecuted Chinese Christians or to provide for send- 
ing the Gospel to Africa. 

When notoriously evil nominations have once been made 
good men reckon it right to get together and defeat them. 
Why not forestall this necessity by the pre-primary Christian 
convention ¢ Why not do with deliberate forethought and 
open declaration, in advance, what we afterward secretly try 

-often too late—to do anyhow? Why not declare that we 
are in the battle for righteousness, as Churches, and to stay ? 
A New York brewer said: “The Church people can drive us 
when they try, and we knowit. Our hope is in working 
after they grow tired, and continuing to work three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year.” We should be a standing 
army for the kingdom of God, always in the field. Both sides 
of a board cannot be on top at once; one must be under. 
Morality must be above, or it is beneath. The Churches will 
rule or be ruled. We are largely ruled by the elements of 


evil now: and the fault is ours beeause of our divisions and 
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our squeamishness about coming out clearly on the Lord’s 
side. We sin; for, when God has given us the power to rule, 
we ought to do this. 

This work involves the separation of local and municipal 
politics from national politics, in many cases. There is no 
need, for example, to mix the enforcement of the law for the 
Sunday closing of saloons with the tariff or the silver question. 
It is a trick of professional politicians, who make their living 
by the game, to run the two together, in order to keep Chris 
tian voters in line with saloon followers. Or if, in any case, 
they do legitimately coincide, we are not usually so poor in 
good men m any party but that political managers can present 
decent candidates to represent national ideas. For example, 


there is no need to nominate a tool of the liquor traffic to set 
l 


forth free silver in the State legislature. Virtue is not so 
scarce in any party that in order to get its party views regard 
ing tariff advocated in the national congress it must endure 
the candidacy of a moral leper. Let notices be served on 
caucuses that, in order to hold Christian voters in line upon 
national issues, they must nominate candidates who will sub- 
serve local morality also, and they will usually take the hint. 
If the Churches are duly insistent in the matter, Christian 
people will usually find the interests of local righteousness and 
their several party convictions on national questions repre- 
sented together in upright candidates. 

The programme we advocate will involve a certain sacrifice 
of party spirit by some Church members. It will eall for a 
certain crucifixion of pride to vote against the nominee of 
one’s party at the suggestion of the Church. But we already 
submit to its guidance in far more important particulars, and 
it is safe to assume that humble and teachable Christians will 
welcome information which will enable them to do their duty at 
the polls. If their grace is not up to this mark, they would have 
to obtain more or go from among us. For the Church must 
come to act in such things as a moral unit. We have allowed 
ill-informed, misdirected notions of personal liberty to shear 
the Church of political power. Politicians fear one saloon 
more than ten churches. We have subjected concert of action 


to individual whims until, instead of moving “like a mighty 
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army,” as we sing, our congregations are more like a series of 
undisciplined mobs. We must learn to sacrifice our own ques- 
tionable love of party to the greatest good of the greatest hnum- 
ber. It is surely not extravagant to believe that devout Chris- 
tians, as a whole, may come to do this in politics, as they are 
now doing in so many other directions, or as they even now do 
in politics when acquainted with the moral bearings of any 
nomination. 

A recent statement is that “a letter signed by the bishops 
of London and Rochester, Rev. H. Price Hughes, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, and the chief rabbi has been issued, calling upon the 
municipal electors in the New London boroughs to abstain 
from party politics and vote for candidates solely with a desire to 
promote the social and moral reform of the people.” Such a 
movement would be an illustration of the general thought ad- 
vocated by this article. Perhaps the Church of England is to 
lead the Church of America in the new alignment for the new 


JO factem, 


ideal. 
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Arr. IL—JONES VERY—A SON OF THE SPIRIT. 


‘‘T knew a man who under a certain religious frenzy, omitting al! 


compliment and commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every person 
he encountered, and that with great insight and beauty. At first he 
was resisted, and all men agreed he was mad. But persisting, as, in- 


‘ 


deed, he could not help d for some time in this course, he attained 


to the advantage of bringing every man of his acquaintance into true 
relations with him. No man would think of speaking falsely with him, 


or of putting him off with any chat of markets or reading rooms. But 


every man was constrained by so much sincerity to face him, and what 


love of nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth he had, he did cer- 
tainly show him,” ki éTs 8 appreciation of d. Ve ry, in his €8801/ n 


‘* Friendsh up. ” 


On Main Street in the village of Peabody, Massachusetts, at 
its junction with Boston Street, Salem, is a little graveyard 
consecrated by the dust of the Reverend Jones Very, who, 
dying on a May day, 1880, was buried there. A _ granite 
family monument at the foot of a locust tree, surrounded by 
an iron railing, marks the place, and a marble slab, flat in the 
leveled earth, distinguishes the poet’s grave. The writer 
pilgrimed thither on a July afternoon, 1900, walking out from 
the glutted center of Salem through old Federal Street and 
stopping by the way at No. 154, where the poet lived for 
many years, and died. The directory at Peabody Museum 
makes no note of the place, and a stranger would not know 
that the poet of transcendentalism, the friend and fellow of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of America’s noblest sonnet 
writers, once lived in the ancient town where Roger Williams 
preached, Giles Corey suffered martyrdom, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne wrote Zhe Scarlet Letter. True, the poet whom 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Bryant knew is not the poet of the 
crowd; and he sometimes wrote verse which no criticism, 
however sympathetic, can pronounce poetic. Not always was 
he inspired. He wrote, as Wordsworth often wrote, by habit 
or by volition; and it is no dishonor to say of him, as it has 
been said of Wordsworth, that a selection of his poetry is 


essential to his place in literature. 


He was, first of all, the poet of transcendentalism, that 
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unique intellectual movement of the early nineteenth century, 
which, subordinating the Hebrew-Christian sacred books to 
the monitions of the spirit, sought truth by new attitudes of 
independent or self-dependent insight and inguiry. An old 
Concord villager, whom the writer found mowing grass in 
the yard that surrounds the abandoned Hillside Chapel, where 
the School of Philosophy used to meet, remarked that the 
Concord philosophers endeavored to know more than God 
himself knows. 

There is a quality of mysticism, therefore, in Very’s verse 
which sets him forever apart and makes him the poet of those 
who seek the spirit in hidden places. He was characteristic- 
ally a recluse spirit, an unpopular poet, speaking to the few, 
but to them with a voice of authority. Mary Fisher, in her 
General Survey of American Literature, says, “ An overween- 
log 


all sense of relation and proportion.” But that is a crudely 


vanity and persuasion of his own purity made him lose 


false and distorted estimate, wholly out of tune with his gen- 


h 


uine humility. Noone can gaze long at the portrait whic 
prefaces his collected works without seeing that Jones Very 
was the incarnation of the sublimated moral sense. He said 
that he felt it an honor to wash his own face because it was 
the temple of the Spirit. It was his virtue that, there in 
Salem, he achieved a refined and scrupulous purity which, 
while it partook of the mystical, dreamy piety of the cloister, 
was yet an out-of-door piety, genuine in unselfishness. 

Miss Fisher, who exhibits especial detestation for the poet, 
says: “ His love of God crowded from his heart the love of 
man. He was pure, but his purity was that of white, dry 
sand, in which not even a nettle will grow, and so, ‘our brave 
saint,’ as Emerson calls him, has done less for the world than 
many a sinner with the gift of song.” Perhaps Very did not 
do much for “the world,” but if, for many years, he lived a 
semire cluse life in the old house on Federal Street, his earlier 
career was potent in excessive moral activity and self-assert 
iveness. Emerson wrote: “Jones Very is gone into the 
multitude as solitary as Jesus. In dismissing him I seem to 
have discharged an arrow into the heart of society. W here- 


ever that young enthusiast goes he will astonish and diseor- 
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cert men by dividing for them the cloud that covers the gulf 
in man.” 

Emerson knew Very in the days of his enthusiasm, when 
he was talking religion to Harvard students, evangelizing the 
ministry of Salem, writing sonnets at the rateof two a day, and 
charging all his environing atmosphere with the electricity of 
his intense moral conviction. To Emerson, indeed, we owe the 
publication, in 1839, of a volume of Very’s poems—the pre- 
cious “ first edition ”—a copy of which, belonging to the late 
George Ticknor, may be seen in the Boston Public Library 
this high function of the poet-philosopher being performed not 
only as a tribute to Very’s genius, but as a recognition of the 
it to attach him to his “ school.” 


But Emerson held true to the revelations that had been made 


moral energy that had soug!l 
to his own mind, and convinced Very that, though there was one 
spirit or mind, tltere were many voices of utterance and modes 
of manifestation. Very then went his own way, but for a pe- 
riod of two or three years lived the life of a moral enthusiast, 
an evangelist of the individual soul. At Harvard, in an in 
stitution where suspense of judgment on religious questions is 
regarded as characteristic of the highest culture, lis tutor-min- 
istry becaine unwelcome, and at Salem doubts as to his sanity 
arose. The movement to inearcerate him originated, it would 
appear, among certain ministers of religion whom he disturbed 
in their sleep. ‘“ He called on the different members of the 
profession and offered to pray with them, that they might sub- 
mit themselves wholly to the divine will and be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost.” And in this one is reminded of John 
Woolman, the Quaker of Mount Holly, New Jersey, who was 
moved by the Spirit to bear testimony against slavery, there- 
by disturbing the “ Society” and exciting a spirit of offense. 
It is said that Very was generally received with courtesy, but 
“some of the brethren demanded that the peripatetic evangel- 
ist be shut up in an insane asylum.” And the parish had 
peace. Of his “insanity,” however, there must be reasonable 
doubt. However, it is good to read that, being persuaded that 
he needed treatment for nervous exhaustion consequent upon 


the highly wrought state in which he had lived, he consented 


to put himself under care of a physician at Somerville, Massa 
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chusetts. Calmly emerging, 1843, he took up such work in 
the Unitarian ministry as was given him to do until, in 1880, 
his life ended. “He was never a popular preacher, and re- 
ceived no regular pastorate, but occasionally supplied a Unita- 
rian pulpit. He never married, but, after the death of his 
mother, lived quietly in the family home with his sisters. His 
mornings were spent in study, and his afternoons in rambling 
alone over the fields and hills.” He was never “ popular,” 
and did not do much for “the world ;” but a minister for 
whom he sometimes preached said, “I told my people that to 
see Very for half an hour in my pulpit and know that such a 
man existed in the world was a far greater sermon than any 
ever preached to them from the lips of an orator.” 

The author of the Survey, from whom we have already 
quoted, says of his personal appearance ° 

His portrait represents a long, thin face, the cheeks drawn in and 
covered on the lower part with a scant fringe of hair, the mouth pursed 
up, the eyes sunken and dreamy, the forehead bald, the top head high 
and pointed arched. It is the face of one to whom the world is buta 
place of unwilling sojourn, the face of one who would be solitary in 
crowded places, and in whose heart there is an unstilled hunger for the 


unknown. 


In truth, there is not a line in all Very’s poetry to prove that 
this world was to him a place of “unwilling sojourn,” not a 
line to show that he had an “unstilled hunger for the un- 
known.” He believed that nature is the garment of the im- 
manent God and that his life lay in the plan of God; whether 
here or there, his life was one with the will of God. For him 
the supreme activity of the human volition lay in the endeavor 
to do always, as Jesus of Nazareth had done, the holy 
will of the divine Father. He believed that he had identified 
his personal will with that of the holy Fatherhood, and there- 
fore rested patiently in the unfolding of his career. It has been 
alleged that transcendentalism lifted him, then left him, and 
that, after his exaltation and descent, he never came to his 
own. It is certain that he never became a “ practical man ;” 
political economists class him as a “ consumer ;” materialistic 
critics pronounce him infertile, a mere parasite. 


Perhaps it was from some self-consciousness of his seem- 
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ing uselessness as a member of society that he wrote these 


sonnets: 
THE IDLER. 

I idle stand that I may find employ, 

Such as my Master when he comes will give; 
I cannot find in mine own work my joy, 

But wait, although in waiting I must live 
My body shall not turn which way it will, 

But stand t I the appointed road can find, 
And journeying so his messages fulfill, 

And do at every ste Pp the work designed. 
Enough for me still day by day to wait 

Till Thou who form’st me find’st me too a task, 
A cripple lying at the rich man’s gate, 

Content for the few crumbs I get to ask; 
A laborer but in heart, while bound my hands 


} 


Hang idly down, still waiting thy commands 
THE HAND AND FOOT, 


The hand and foot that stir not, they shall find, 


Sooner than all, the rightful place to go, 
Now in the tion free as roving wind, 
Though first no snail so limited and slow; 


I mark them full of labor all the day, 
Each active motion made in perfect rest. 
They cannot f1 their path mistaken stray, 
Though ‘tis not theirs yet in it they are blest ; 
The bird has not their hidden track found out, 
The cunning fox though full of art he be. 
It is the way unseen, the certain route, 
Where, ever bound, yet thou art ever free. 
The path of Him whose perfect law of love 
Bids spheres and atoms in just order move. 

This is the expression of a profound philosophy of life. 
The Salem poet, so sensitively dowered, so scholarly in habi- 
tude of mind; a lover of books and a lover of nature; withal, 
too, a genuine lover of man; a “strange recluse,” to quote his 
sister’s phrase, who was never more abroad than when in his 
study and never more shut in than when rambling over the 
hills that skirt Salem—he held a philosophy which even in the 
Stock Exchange is recog 1 to be sane and admirable. The 
Boston Tlerald of Ji ly 27, 1900, contains this paragraph in the 
* financial” columns: 

So welcome is the rain that traders in the market are content to do 


nothing but wait, content lleness, and th 


quality of idleness to-day, 
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as comparable with the rainfall, is of pronounced description, and should 
prove a good thing for individuals and the market. This idleness attests 
the futility of the late attempt to boom the market, with so many impor 
tant factors missing. Idleness gives opportunity to study the situation and 
weigh the factors for and against the success of speculative endeavor. 
Very had no knowledge of markets and not much knowledge 
of men, as men count “ knowledge,” but he knew the signifi- 
cance of patient submission to inevitable conditions. He was 
hrust aside from the strong currents of native life, his career 
was doomed to the narrow circles of an eddy—but he bore in 
noble, uncomplaining silence the burden of a seeming failure. 
Emerson predicted for him a large and growing audience, but 
Very’s audience was never large, and for a decade it has not 
grown. In the great public libraries there is no demand for 
his “ work,” and critics cannot agree as to his place in the 
world of American literature. 

“ Never was there more foolish overrating of a humble 
power of rhyming” is the opinion of Miss Fisher in one of 
her recent surveys of the world of American letters. ‘“ His 
love for nature,” she adds, “ never rises above a comfortable 
sensation of being undisturbed in his self-communings.” But 
in * The Columbine” is found a sentiment deeper than that of 
“drowsy comfort ;” in it there is expressed in almost perfect 
form that sense of identification with inner nature which the 
true poet always has, and which every matured soul has in its 
higher moods of insight : 

Still, still my eyes will gaze long fixed on thee, 
Til I forget that I am called a man; 
And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 
And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fam 
Upon this craggy hill my life shall pass, 
A life of summer days and summer joys, 
Nodding our honey-bells ’mid pliant grass, 
In which the bee half hid his time employs ; 
And here we'll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 
And turn dew-sprinkled to the rising sun, 
And look when in the flaming west again 
His orb across the heavens its path has run. 
Here left in darkness on the rocky steep, 
My weary eyes shall close, like folding flowers, in sleep. 

To understand verse so clear is not very difficult, but it is 

impossible for an unsympathetic compiler and bookmonger, 


) 
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the mere critic of the schoolroom, to discern the cosmic qual- 
ity of a sonnet that rar unong the finest ever written by an 


American. Indeed, Higginson and Bigelow in their colloea- 


tion of Ame rican 


as from either Aldr 


Moulton, or Edith 


sonnets quote as many from Jones Very 
ich, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Louise C 


M. T 1OTHAS, giving him the fullest pos- 


sible measure of recognition in the following noble group 


of sonnets: 


I asked of T 


He pointe 
Where first 


And bade 1 


Through po 


By lonely 


LOVE, 
Time to tell me where was Love. 
ad t er footsteps on the snow, 


; 


gel lighted from above, 
ite the way and onward go, 


s streets of cities spreading wide, 


cottage rising on the moor 


Where bursts from sundered cliff the struggling tide, 


To where 
She led me 


Where m 


t hails the sea with answering roa: 
on; o’er mountain’s frozen head, 


} 


ile on mile still stretches on the plain, 


Then homeward whither first my feet she led 


I traced | 
But there t 


The prints 


The bubblin 
Jecause my) 


The birds kr 


For I am 
The flowers 

Expect m 
And many 

And e’en 
For he who 


Shall be t 


His ear shall « 


Each obj 
And he, as 


Hears from 


ver path along the snow again: 
es id melted from the earth 


where first she trad, a child of mortal birth 


NATURE 


g brook doth leap when I come by, 
feet find measure with its call ; 

ww when the friend they love is ni th, 
known to them both great and small ; 

that on the lovely hillside grow 

e there when Spring their bloom has given; 

i tree and bush my wanderings know, 

the s and silent stars of heaver 

wit s Maker walks aright 

he 1, as Adam was before: 


itch each sound with new delight, 
ct wear the dress which then it wore, 
when « ect in soul he stood, 


his Father's lips that all is good 


ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF. 


t tell the sorrows that I feel, 


»Y ht’s darkness, by the prison’s gloom : 


10 8 t that can the death reveal 
ffers in a living tomb 


10 sound of grief that mourners raise, 


oaning of the wind, or dirgelike sea, 
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ne 


Nor hymns, though prophet tones inspire the lays 
That can the spirit’s grief awake in thee, 

Thou, too, must suffer, as it suffers here 
The death in Christ, to know the Father's love: 


Then in the strains that angels love to hear 


Thou, too, shalt hear the spirit’s song above, 


And learn in grief what these can never tell 


A note too deep for earthly voice to swell 

Dana and [Bryant agreed that Very’s sonnets possess ex 
traordinary grace and originality, being “ among the finest in 
the language.” The collection made by W. P. Andrews, of 
Salem, published in 1883, justifies us in thinking with 
Simonds that in greatness, as well as in completeness of sin- 
cerity, the poems of Very may be taken as those of “one of the 
chief American poets.” The sonnets are consummately perfect 
in form and possessed of that subtle power which Ruskin pro 
nounced the paradox of art—“ the power to stay what is fleet- 
ing, to enlighten what is incomprehensible, to incorporate the 
things that have no measure, and immortalize the things 
that have no duration.” The history of their production is 
striking. “In the earlier period of his most remarkable pro- 
duction, during the years 1837-8-9, these verses poured forth 
from him with extraordinary rapidity and were penciled down 
as they ‘came’ to him, on a great sheet of paper which he had 
folded to pages of small note size.” According to Miss Pea- 
body “they were produced at the rate of one or two a day. 
When the sheet was full Mr. Very brought it to her and she 
transmitted it to Mr. Emerson at Concord, who afterward 
printed these verses with others, which Very himself gave 
him, substantially unaltered.” To Very himself there was a 
kind of mystery about his writing; he regarded himself 
simply as a medium. Whatever may be the correct psy- 
chology of his poetic activ ity > literary criticism, if it be true to 
its own canons, must admit that the sonnets, at least, exhibit 
more than a “lumble power of rhyming.” If Jones Very- 
the Very of 1839—was only “a humble rhymer,” then 
Curtis, Emerson, Hawthorne, Dana, and Bryant were mis- 
taken in their panegyric. His was more than a “slender 
rill: ”* at his best he was one of our 


truest, greatest pot ts to 
whom nature opened her secrets. 
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The physical garment and external incident of Very’s life 
were more than commonplace. A graduate of Harvard, 
holding honors equal with those conferred upon the head of 
his class who had taken the regular course in the university, 
he tutored there as a student in the Divinity School with such 
detiniteness of impression th at in 1880—the year of his death 

-the members of his classes gave tribute to his fine skill as 
an instructor in Greek few as a monitor in morals. For, even 
as a tutor in Greek, Very, a young man of twenty-three years, 
exercised high spiritual functions, visiting students in their 
rooms, addressing them on religious subjects, and urging 
them to give due attention to God. -His method was more 
direct than that afterward employed by Phillips Brooks and 
the university preachers, but it was none the less sincere. 
Had he been a Catholic of the Middle Ages he would have 
been a monk and would have been duly sainted and honored 
with a “day” in the calendar; and even in these unmiracu- 


lous days a halo seems to shine about his white face, with its 


sunken cheeks, its hig] brow, its large eyes. 

‘His life must have been somewhat monotonous and 
dreary,” says Andrews in the memoir. But there is no 
lament of loneliness in his verse; he rather seems to have 
accepted the fact of his isolation as a divine allotment, 
due to temperament and inwrought habit of mind. “He 


moved in Salem, like Dante among the Florentines, a man 
who had seen God and drew his inspiration from the 
spirit itself, far away in the soul, where no ambition comes, 
but only lowliness, humility, and seeking.” He lived through 
the storm and stress period of the nation’s life, but his opinions 
on the slavery question were not expressed. He took no part 
in the awful fight. Forty-eight years old when the war of 
1861 began, he was in his sixty-seventh year when the problem 
of reconstruction had been solved. 

When he died the Salem Gazette, in its issue of May 
1880—the first issue after his decease on Saturday, the 8th— 
contains an editorial headed, “ Rev. Jones Very.” It is a 
tribute to his purity, humility, unworldliness, his freedom 
from bigotry, lis genuine interest in the great affairs of hu- 


man history, his love of science, not for science’ sake, but be- 
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cause it disclosed to him the laws of nature’s God. For Inany 
years he had contributed to the columns of the Gazette; his 
last contribution, a sonnet on “ The In pg of Channing,” 
appeared in the issue of April 8, signed “J. V.” With per- 
sistent love of letters, he was a fi eque nt visitor at the Gazett. 


th langes as contained articles 


oftice, soliciting use of such exe 
on scientific subjects. One imagines the tall figure, clad afte: 
the fashion of another generation, with a suggestion of limit 
tion in circumstance, evidently an unpractical man for who 
there was no“ position” anywhere in Church or State. Lik: 
Jolin Foster, the essayist, he was not a preacher whom cong: 
gations like to hear, though at Eastport and Beverley li 


} 
} 


preached with more favor than at other places. 


He was neither rich nor famous. He had done nothing, 
but the newspaper gave honor to his character. He had done 
nothing, but he was everything that a true man ought to be. 
He had won his soul, he had saved his life; he had made a 


cuileless manhood, if he had not made money. He had een 


true to his “ eall.”’ Emerson had said to him, “ Do not let a 
whisper or a sigh of the muse go unattended to or unrecorded. 
The sentiment which inspi res your pt 2 try is 80 deep and true 
and the expression is so simple that I am sure you will find 
your audience very large.” But the “andience” never ap- 
peared to fulfill the prophecy, and Very lived for many years 
face to face with his failure to get th ie wide r he: aring he and t 
largerfame. Readers of the Gazette saw the initials “ J. Vv." 
but read the “news” and the “locals,” and the poetry was 
not often copied. It is pathetic to read that, though conscious 
of his inability to win success either as writer or preach r, he 
preserved serenity of ms sweetness of spirit. 

It has been said that his philosophy was Buddhistic, at least 
in part; but he would have denied that. He accepted the 
Christ teaching, and affirmed that he had reproduced in him- 
self Jesus Christ’s attitude toward the Father. He could not 
disconnect his thought from the Hebrew-Christian books. 
He was a Channing Unitarian, whose moral earnestness had 
made him undesired in the pastorate, He was too orthodox { ‘or 
the liberals, too liberal for the orthodox. His ecatholi 
] 


made it impossible to catalogue him. Yet, } yassive and i . I’ 
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tile, his life had its pla ein the cosmos of 


hope that to the wi 


vision of peace 


Through long 
Thine openc 
Nor here nor t 


Thou wilt find 
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God, and we mav 


er of “The Created” will come the 


by thy haste to gair 
Me that win the race 


rance Of delaying pain 


1 « shall see thy Father's face 


) re now thy feet would turn, 


Him who ever seeks for thee 


But let obedience quen lesires that burn, 


And where t 


Behold, as day 


Thou seest by 


Till what G 


W he nh, br t wit 


He saw the 


This was the dream 
Very ”’—a soul whose 


whose verse is the voi 


is all and in all. 


NoTe.—The manuscripts « 
the Harvard Divinity School I 
poems have been collected 
the last of the Very family 

In a letter of August 24, 190 
edition of our brother’s writ 
not visit me?’ 
nations. One of my triends 
the first hymn sung was ‘ W 
her it was a great favorit 
hymn writer in America, a 
wished to see was Jones \ 
refers is, for many reasons 
although Mr. Andrews’s ! 
supplemental relation t 
Very—the lovers of a verse wl 
his work is not popular, but 
sense of things, seeing Nat 


life, foree, law, be auty, g 


&>. P77. 
Pa > 





Was omitted I 


thy Father too will be 
b y the spirit grows, 
ward light things hid before, 
self, his image, shows, 
the robe that first thou wore, 
} 


radiance from his forming hand 


| his creations stand 


of the soul that we know as “ Jones 
fe was hid with Christ in God ; a poet 


ice of a pure spirit, dedicated to Him who 


f Jones Very’s sermons and poems are deposited in 
iry. The sermons have never been published; tl 


a volume edited by Mr. Very’s sisters, one of whot 


ves in the old house on Federal Street in Salem, Mass. 
writes: “My sister and I published a complete 
ough by some mischance the hymn, ‘ Wilt thou 
vin is used in the churches of almost all denomi- 
ting Europe attended church in London, and 
not visit me ?’ The occupant of the pew told 
Dean Stanley says that he [Very 
he came here said that the person whom he most 

t they never met.”” The edition to which Miss Ver 
ible to the collection published by W. P. Andrews 


was the best 


raphical sketch has high value and puts his editior 


complete works. Here and there I find readers « 
ich appeals to the innermost spirit. I am aware t! 
oduces enthusiasm among those who hold the myst 


1 part of the Cosmos in which God is immanent 


A ~~ 
VY Caeser ee ae 
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Arr. IL—SOME QUESTIONS THAT EVOLUTION DOES 
NOT ANSWER, 

W HEN Laplace was accused by Napoleon of having written 
a book upon the system of the universe without even mention- 
ing the Creator, he replied that he found no need for such a 
hypothesis. Without doubt, here lies the basis of the opposi- 
tion which has been so widely raised against the doctrine of 
evolution. It has been felt that modern evolution is only an 
expansion of the theories of Laplace, and, if Laplace’s system 
left no room for a Creator, still less should modern evolution 
need such a hypothesis. Using this term, then, to apply to 
the general theory of the development of the solar system 
from the primitive nebulous condition, the essence of the doc- 
trine of evolution is that it explains the history of nature by 
action of natural forces and insists that all nature can be in- 
cluded in purely mechanical formule. A thoroughgoing evo- 
lutionist believes that all of the phenomena of nature are the 
results of purely mechanical forces and could have been mathie- 
matically calculated, even from the beginning, by an intelli- 
gence that understood the simple laws of nature. Inconceiva 
bly complex, to be sure, would have been the calculations. 
But the doctrine assumes that to a mathematician who under 
stood the original nebula it would be equally possible to cal 
culate by rigid law the formation of the world, the exact depth 
of the Atlantic Ocean at any point, the birth of Washington 
on February 22, 1732, or the revolt in the Philippines on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899. With such a conception we can understand 
how one might say that, since the universe is complete in 
itself, there is no need for the hy pothesis of a Creator. With 
such a conception it is easy to see that every step subsequently 
taken toward the verification of the great law of evolution has 
been indistinctly felt as making it less and Jess necessary to find 
a need for Deity in the universe. Advance in evolution has 
been, therefore, strenuously opposed at every point, from a 
feeling that only thus can a belief in God be retained. But, 


in spite of all opposition, the doctrine of evolution has steadily 


progressed toward acceptance, until to-day it makes the claim 
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that it is no longer a theory but a definite part of human knowl 
edge: and rtainly it 1 accepted by thinkers the world over, 
with practical unanimity 

It is not common for the student of evolution to put befor 
himself, clearly and frankly, the question of how far his scien- 
titic explanation of the exist ng order ot things is a complete 
explanation. To him, as he looks at hature, the intinite num- 
ber of details is sufticient to claim his entire attention. These 


occupy his mind so constantly that he rarely looks above them. 





The sufficiency of the evolution doctrine to meet and expla n 
these details becomes more and more apparent to his mind. 
As he thus studies nature, naturally enough the doctrine as 
sumes a greater and g iter prominence until it almost be 
comes a sufticiency in itself. He grows so confident in the 
ability of the evolution doctrine to account for the origin o1 
species that he forgets to ask for the origin of life. So com 


pletely does he become tilled with the notion of explaining 


nature by natural law that he forgets to ask what is natural 


law. His mind becomes chiefly a machine for explaining de 


tails in terms of assumed natural forees. Occasionally, per- | 
haps, it is forced upon him that his methods of studying the 
correlation of foree and the origin of species leave some great | 
problems entirely outside the boundary of his thought. But | 

| 


this disturbs him only slightly, for he readily dismisses such 
topics, thinking them not worthy the time of a man who has 
tangible facts to inve stigate. These problems are insoluble 
and their study fruitless, Detter, he thinks, devote his time 
to problems that can be solved. But, unfortunately, out of 
sight is frequent] it of mind: and the evolutionist is 
in danger of forgetting the existence of these fundamental 


problems, in his eagerness To grasp the tangible within his 
reach. It is not unwise, therefore, to review oceasionally, 
some of the broader aspects of nature, if for no other purpose 
than to discover, even when we accept the most extreme doc- 
trine of evolution, how far we are from having a complete 
explanation of nature 

Admitting, then, that the evolutionist’s conception of the 


origin of the world is correct, we must ask whether we have 


finally reached a } t where there is no lor ger a need 
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Deity in the universe. Is the mechanical conception of nature 
sufficient to render the universe intelligible without Deity ¢ 
When our thoroughgoing evolutionist asks himself this ques- 
tion, which he rarely does, he is always forced, perhaps against 
his will, to answer in the negative. There was as much need 
of a Creator in Laplace’s system as in the Mosaic conception of 
creation ; and there is an equal need of such a hy pothesis in 
the more thorough, complete theory of to-day. It is a need 
which the scientist sometimes relegates to the unknowable, 
sometimes conceals under the terms “force” and “ power,” 
but more commonly ignores completely as outside the pale of 
science and therefore nothing that he need concern himself 
about—regarding it as trivial to spend his time speculating 
over problems hopelessly inextricable. But these problems 
occasional] y force themselves upon the attention of even the 
thoroughgoing evolutionist. So that we propose to notice 
four of the questions tor which the mechanical doctrine ol 
nature not only has no answer, but which admittedly never 
can be answered by any development of the theory. They are 
problems that lie entirely outside the possible reach of me- 
chanics. We sometimes speak of them as breaks in the chain 
of evolution; but it is more exact to say, at least in regard to 
some of them, that they lie outside the chain of evolution. They 
are not breaks in the chain, for they are not a part of it. They 
appear to be independent of the mechanical aspects of nature, 
and eannot be touched by the evolution formule. 

At the outset we notice that the mechanical theory of the 
universe lacks a foundation to stand upon. Nature, as we 
know it, is filled with what we call “ matter,” and actuated by 
what we call “ force.” It does not concern us here to ask 
what we mean by these terms—whether they are wholly dis- 
tinct from each other, or are only two aspects of the same 
reality. It is the manifest fact that nature contains something 
which is the basis of the evolution, and upon which the 
mechanical theory is founded. Now the great significance of 
the doctrine of evolution is that it teaches us to trace backward 
the history of this material universe. We trace the material 
of living bodies of animals and planets to the earth. We 
trace the earth back in history to a molten sphere. We trace 
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this sphere back to the central sun. We trace the sun back to 
a diffused nebula occupying space. In all this history we find 
the same material, the same energy. The very stone on 


which we stand and the force with which we lift our arm were 
in existence in the early ages. As we go back thus, we find 
nothing new, nor do we at any stage find a single atom of 
matter or a single moiety of energy in existence that was not 
in existence in the previous age. But when, in this history, 
we reach the nebula we stop. We stop, not because we are 
satisfied, for any mechanical theory must ask what came be- 
fore the nebula. We have no more reached a resting place 
than had the ancients when they placed the world on the 
turtle’s back. We stop, because we have no answer to such a 
question. Give us the nebula with its matter and force, and 
simply start it into motion; after that, with our evolution 
formula, we may explain nature. But from whence can we 
derive the nebula# This question no one has even tried t 
answer, for the uselessness of the attempt is recognized. No 
matter what previous condition of things might be assumed as 
producing the nebula, the question would only be carried back 
a step further, and the question of origin would be as promi 
nent as ever. Indeed, we must recognize at once that the 


solving of the problem of origin is, to the finite mind, ir 


soluble. “There is only one theory of origin in the field, and 
that is creation,” says Drummond. Certainly the most mechan 
ical theory of the universe that anyone was ever able to con 
ce ive never contains d a theory of origin. 


It is simply impossible to gain any comprehension o” what 


ve mean by creation. We cannot conceive of the universe 
coming from nothing. “ Axe nihilo nihil pit.” Logically we 


are forced to assume the eternal existence of either the un 

verse or its Creator. But the eternal existence of matter, 
even if granted, involves us in inextricable difficulty. As 
tronomy and physics tell us that this solar system of ours 
began with the nebula, not an infinite but a finite number of 
years ago. They tell us, too, that it is progressing toward 

definite end of stagnation. Our system thus has a history of 


defimte length. If it had started its existence an infinite 


number of zons ago, it would have run through this detinite 
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history long since. But because it is still continuing its 


activity the fact follows that it started into existence at some 


definite, finite period. To start into existence at a definite 
point in time is contradictory to the conception of the eternal 
existence of matter. Hence, if matter is eternal, we must 
assume that the nebula is not the beginning, but only a phase 
in an endless eycle, and that our system, instead of running 
down to a condition of stagnation, will in the end become dis 
sipated again into a nebulous matter, to begin its history once 
more. <A series of cycles from nebula to system and from 
8) stem back to nebula again is the only thought not contradie- 
tory to the idea of an eternal universe. But the sciences 
upon which we base all our theories tell us not of endless 
cycles, but of an end in stagnation. Eternal matter thus only 
lands us in inextricable difficulties. If this system began at a 
detinite time, what started it / lf it is eternal, it should have 
passed to its end of stagnation long ago. 

Nor are we entirely easy in our mind if we adopt the 
other suggestion of a finite creation and an infinite Creator. 
Even the theist’s answer that God created the universe solves 
nothing. It only again hides the questions in the shadows ot 
infinity, which simply means that our minds are entirely in- 
sufficient to grasp them. For the question then arises, What 
ereated God? If this question is absurd, the other aspect 
of the matter is hardly more satisfactory. The notion of a 
God of infinite time, existing an infinity of eons and contem- 
plating his own grandeur, or thinking for an infinite period of 
the myriads of kinds of universes which he might create, is 
certainly a very unsatisfactory way of avoiding the difficulty. 
We are simply face to face with problems which the human 
mind cannot grasp. Neither infinity nor finite existence 
satisfies our logic. The very existence of the universe, tinite 
or infinite, is a logical absurdity. 

We thus see that a mechanical conception of the universe 
has no foundation upon which to rest. All questions as to 
origin simply land us in nothingness or in meaningless 
phrases. Grant existence to the nebula with its matter and 
force and the st iting of motion at a definite pe riod of time, 


and the present order may flow from it by the process which 
: . . ‘ 
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we call evolution. But to grant the nebula is certainly grant- 
ing the whole, and at all events it is clear that to-day no one 
can ponder these topics in the light of modern evolution and 
repeat with Laplace that he finds no need of a Deity. The 
evolution theory is very useful, but in using it alone we are 
like the mechanie who might think he has made a watch with 
a screw-driver because with this tool he had been able to put 
together in a running condition the parts of a watch furnished 
him by the master-workman. 

But, leaving fundamental questions of origin which are ad- 
mittedly insoluble for any theory, we notice that there are 
other defects in the complete mechanical explanation of the 
universe. Given the nebula with its resident forces and we 
may proceed smoothly enough in the formation of worlds and 
in the fashioning of the earth with its mountains, valleys, oceans, 
and rivers. But presently, with the appearance of living 
things, we must start a new order of phenomena. After all 
that may be said by the materialist upon the problem of life, 
we must certainly admit that we have something new. For 
our purpose we need point out only one phase of the life 
process, All other processes in nature with which we are 
familiar result in the degradation of physical energy and in 
the destruction of complex chemical compounds. Throughout 
the physical universe there is every where a tendency in chem- 
ical elements to assume more and more stable conditions, which 
means the production of simpler compounds with the elimina- 
tion of heat. In living nature alone we find a building up 
of compounds and a storing of energy. A physical process 
breaks up the compounds in gunpowder, liberating the energy 
and reducing the elements to simpler and more stable parts. 
It requires the agency of what we call “ life” to build up these 
compounds. The power of building up belongs alone to life. 
Living nature has, further, the unique power of indefinite mul- 
tiplications by division, and each of the parts arising thus has 
this same power of constructing still other parts ; while noth- 
ing in nature, so far as we know, has from any other source a 
similar power. The rest of nature is ever pulling to pieces ; 


life alone is building up. 


Now, in the mechanical doctrine of nature, we have found 
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at the origin of lifean obstacle which is up to the present time 
insurmountable. In all the magnificent attempts to build up 
nature by mechanical laws the chapter on the origin of life 
has been left unwritten. How to introduce these new fea- 
tures into the scheme we cannot say. In this universal tend- 
ency toward degradation of matter how can we account for 
a new phase which builds it up? The origin of life is cer- 
tainly still unsolved. Not only is this so, but we are, appar- 
ently going farther away from a solution of it, rather than 
advancing toward it, with our increased study. The biologist, 
from the beginning of his conceptions of evolution, has been 
confident that he could ultimately solve this problem. He has 
insisted, and he still insists, that it is radically different from 
the question of creation. The latter, he admits, is unthinka- 
ble; but the origin of life appears to him soluble. Indeed, a 
few years ago, he felt that he was on the high road to that 
solution. With the discovery that all living phenomena are 
manifested by the one substance, protoplasm, and that proto- 
plasm is capable of chemical analysis, disclosing itself to be 
related to albumen, it seemed as if he had approached close to 
his goal. It was only necessary, then, to assume that under 
the different conditions of early eras the chemical elements 
were united in different methods from those of to-day. This 
is probable enough. We well know that chemical union is 
largely dependent upon conditions. If temperatures and 
electrical conditions differ, the same elements will unite in 
different ways and produce different compounds. In _ the 
early history of the earth certainly these conditions were 
widely different from those of the present time. Remember- 
ing these facts it is only necessary to assume that among the 
various compounds which appeared in the earth’s early history 
were some that approached the structure of protoplasm, and we 
have, in theory at least, a notion of a natural origin of life. 
Influenced by such ideas the biologist was insisting that the 
problem of the origin of life was not only soluble, but that the 
solution was just at hand. 

But even a biologist must admit that we are certainly more 
distant to-day from this solution than we seemed to be a few 
years ago. This protoplasm, which wasso promising and upon 
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which so much hope was based, has proved, in a measure, a de- 
lusion. To-day we do not know what we mean by protoplasm ; 
no such thing as pure protoplasm can be found. We know 
only living animals and plants. We have no knowledge of 
the simplest life substance. A physical basis of life in the 
earlier sense is no longer thought of. Life, even in its sim- 
plest condition, is not manifested in any chemical compound 
or mixture of compounds. We are forced to-day to conclude 
that what we call * life” is the function of that minute but in- 
tricate machine which the biologists have called the cell. The 
intricacy of this machine and its fine adjustment of parts have 
been made out only in the most recent years. But the recogni- 
tion of this machine and the necessity of the dependence of the 
life phenomena upon it have forced our biologists to abandon 
the hopes of making living matter. Life is manifested only 
in the cell machine, and to explain its origin we must discover 
forces capable of constructing machines. Blind forces may 
make worlds, and through the agency of chemistry may pro- 
duce chemical compounds ever so complex. But in our experi- 
ence, certainly, blind forees do not.make machines. The pro- 
blem of the origin of life has thus ceased to be the chemical 
one we thought it to be twenty-five years ago. It has become 
at least mechanical, involy ing’ I he discovery of forces capable of 
adapting part to part. If we ean find forces in nature capable 
of building a machine with part adapted to part, to act for dis- 
tinct ends, and if it ean be shown that these forces could have 
acted upon the materials of the primeval world in such a way 
as to construct a machine like the living cell, then we may find 
the solution of the origin of life. 

These forees may yet be found; the biologist thinks they 
will be. His law of natural selection has already shown him 
that nature does have forces adapted to machine-building, al- 
though those now known cannot apply to the building of the 
cell machine. It is still the belief of many that forces explain- 
ing the origin of life will be discovered. Many a contribution 
to this subject is being made. We are treated to new theories of 
the asymmetrical molecule of living compounds, in distinction 
from the symmetrical molecules of nonliving matter. We are 


told that the chemical solution of the life problem is close at 
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hand because, forsox th, one has been able to stimulate an egg 
into development vy the use ol chemical compounds in piace ol 
the normal method of fertilization. But, after all, these do not 
bring us any nearer to the solution of the problem, and the 


the same ignis fatuus that it has been 


origin of life remains 
from thie first. Its solution by natural means seems certainly 
much less hopeful to-day, since the microscope studies of the 
last quarter of a century have revealed the wonders of proto 
plasm, than it did forty years ago when the subject was 
first brought to the attention of science. But there appears 
here no inherent possibility in the way of solution. Though 
there is a veritable break in the chain, it may, perhaps, 
s0me day be bridged. It is not like the problem of creation, 
unthinkable. 

The next question which arises is more than a break in the 
chain. In the origin of conscious sensations we have a problem 
that lies outside the mechanical aspect of nature. We must 
say conscious sensations, because it is this factor—the percep- 
tions ot the sensations—that makes the problem insoluble. In 
simple sensitiveness there need not be any very difficult problein. 
Sensitiveness may mean the simple property of reacting when 
stimulated. But, in this sense, we may say that gunpowder is 
sensitive to heat, for it certainly reacts under such a stimulus. 
Considering the sensations of animals, we are met with just this 
difficulty of not knowing what we mean by sensations. It is true 
that all animals give evidence of sensations. Even the lowest 
animal will react when stimulated, and from this point upward 
we find it a universal rule among animals that reaction follows 
stimulation. Now the only knowledge we have that animals 
or individuals have sensations is the fact that they react when 
stimulated. If we step on a dog’s tail, the action of the dog 
tells us that he has sensations. If a distinct motion of any kind 
follows a touch, or if animals move toward the light, we say they 
have sensations accompanying these external phenomena. But, 
however useful this rule may be, it is not sufficient to indicate 
conscious sensations. We must remember that a man reacts 
to a stimulus, even though sound asleep, with no consciousness 
whatever. So in animals it nay be that the structure of the 


animal machine is such that certain external forces start it into 
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activity, just as a touch on the throttle valve will start an en- 
gine into motion. With such a conception sensations need not 
mean any break in the mechanical series. But the moment 
we introduce consciousness into the problem the whole ques- 
tion assumes a new aspect. Although gunpowder reacts to 
stimulus, no one ever thinks of it as conscious of the matter. 
The steam engine is certainly sensitive, but it has no conscious 
sensations. In this idea of a sensation and the accompanying 
consciousness there is certainly a new factor. But, further, it 
is impossible to conceive such sensations as belonging to the 
mechanical series. Consciousness with its sensations is neither 
matter nor force. It belongs to an entirely different category. 
When heat in an engine is converted into motion the heat dis- 
appears. But the motion takes its place, and the heat reap- 
pears when the motion ceases. So far as we know no heat 
disappears when sensations arise, for sensation does not lie in 
the mechanical series at all. Energy and consciousness are 
entirely unlike, and no one, however complete a materialist he 
may be, has ever succeeded in drawing the faintest parallel 
between them. The break in the continuity is absolute. 

Now we cannot say whiere, in the animal kingdom, this fac- 
tor of conscious sensation appeared. Whether it is coextensive 
with life, or is present only in the higher members of the ani- 
mal kingdom, whether it occurs among plants, or only in ani- 
mals, we cannot say. By the most careful study of the actions 
of living things our biologists have been able to say that, all 
things considered, the evidence is against supposing it to exist 
in plants and the lowest animals, but that it appears in the 
higher animals somewhere, although it is impossible to say 
exactly where. But it is pointed out, at the same time, that 
this is exactly parallel to its appearance in the individual man. 
In the beginning of man’s existence as an ovum he certainly 
las no sensations, and it is just as impossible to say where, in 
the course of his development, he first becomes possessed of 
conscious sensations as it is to say where this factor appeared 
among animals. But it certainly has appeared in man, de- 
veloping side by side with the growth of his brain. The 
clear parallelism between the growth of brain and the develop- 


ment of conscious sensations has led to various philosophical 
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ttem pts to correiate them, eiving on the one side a dua sim 
and on the other a monism, either material or spiritual. But, 
In spite of all theories, the distinctness of these two phases ol 
nature remains as bold as ever. The origin of the first con- 
scious sensation is a problem not only unsolved, but, we e 

hardly fail to admit, insoluble. It is a lack in the evolution 
ary theory more serious than that at the beginning of lif 
Certainly the origin of life may be a mechanical problem of 
infinite complexity, but the origin of consciousness is a prob 
lem outside of the mechanical factors of nature, and therefore 
} 


cunnot be included in the evolutionary formula. 


One more problem lying outside of the mechanical aspect 
of nature must be mentioned. This is the problem of volition 
or free will. It is not our purpose to enter into a discussion 
of this vexing problem. It has been discussed until it is 
threadbare, but it is no clearer to our understanding to-day 
than it was the first time it was brought up for thought. It 
certainly does not lie on the mechanical side of nature It 
is neither matter nor energy. Energy is measurable, but no 
one ever thought of the possibility of measuring volition. All 
attempts to study volition from the mechanical side of nature 
result only in denying its existence. In a theory that reduces 
nature to a mechanism, as the theory of evolution tries to do, 


} 
} 


there is absolutely n possibility for the existence of volition 


Each moment in the history of the universe is accounted for 
by the conditions of the moment before. An intelligence 
which could grasp all t] n facts ol to-day could predict, aceord 


ing to the evolutionary formula, all the incidents of to-morrow 


But manifestly this is an impossibility, if volition enters into 
the factor Some have tho 1g] t it possible to reconcile for 


knowledge and free will, but no one ever conceived it possible 


to reconcile free will with a theory of necessity in nature. If 


man is at liberty to choose between the two courses, then the 


incidents of to-morrow cannot be caleulated from the conditions 


of to-day, for volition may change the result If the incidents 


ol the morrow Tow mathematically Irom the conditions ot to- 
day, then volition does not count. The existence ot volition 
runs absolute iy counter to any mathematical pred etions for 


the future. The student of mechanism must ask, “ How ean 
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volition have any influence?” To one thoroughly filled with 
a belief in the absoluteness of the conservation of energy it 


is impossible to conceive the mechanical outcome of a set of 


conditions influenced by a factor which is not energy and 
which lies entirely outside of the equation. To the mechan- 
ical view of nature the present is the sign of equality, connect- 
ing the past and the future, and the two sides of the equation 
must balance. Introduce volition and the equality is upset. 
Volition is, in short, an impossibility to the thoroughgoing 
evolutionist who feels that his mechanical formule are suf- 
ficient to account for nature and who can see nothing outside of 
ihe material universe. Hence, we find a general denial of the 
existence of volition. Not only animals, but mankind as well, 
are said to be automata, and the belief that they have any 
volition is wholly fallacious. All their actions are necessi 
tated. It makes no difference whether one commits a murder 
or saves a life ; the act is forced upon him by conditions, and 
is wholly lacking in merit. Each is simply the result of me- 
chanical conditions and absolutely inevitable. Weare no more 
to blame for committing acrime than gunpowder is for blow- 
ing up a ship, and no more to be praised for doing a good ac- 
tion than is gunpowder for blowing up an obstruction to navi- 
gation. Whatever may be said of this conclusion, it is clear 
enough that it proves beyond doubt that volition is not and 
cannot be included within the compass of the complete evolu 
tion doctrine which reduces the material universe to a purely 
mechanical formula. 

Now, it will never be possible to convince mankind that his 
volition counts for absolutely nothing in the course of his life. 
We may argue it as we will; our belief in the reality of our 
volition will remain as firm as ever. It is doubtful whether 
even the scientist who argues that animals are automata really 
believes that his volition counts for nothing. Our only know! 
edge of nature comes from our consciousness and our mental 
activity, and the one fact that we are most supremely conscious 
of is our ability to choose between two courses. It is peculiar 
logic to insist that this fundamental matter of conscious 
ness is wholly a mistake, and to base the reason for such in- 


sistence upon the fact that we cannot make this volition agree 
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with a mechanical interpretation of nature, when that mechan- 
ical interpretation has been built up by this same consciousness 
and mental activity. It is true that we cannot explain it or 
conceive of its possibility, but, as we have seen, it is an equal 
im possibility to conceive of creation. Li grically , the existence of 
the universe with its laws and forces is inconceivable and, indeed, 
an absurdity. The existence of tlhe universe does not fall within 
our mechanical formula. Logically, we cannot believe in our 
own existence. To deny the existence of volition, because we 
cannot include it in the formula of mechanical evolution, is 
just about as consistent as to deny our own existence because 
logically we cannot explain it. But we cannot deny our own 
existence, even if we will; and our own volition is as much a 
matter of direct consciousness as is our own existence. It is 
safe to say that a theory which finds no place for volition will 
never become a part of a belief of the world, in spite of the 
evident fact that we cannot include it in a mechanical for 
mula of nature. 

The outcome of all this is clearly that we have here another 
phase of nature which does not lie within the reach of the 
evolutionary formula. Admittedly, free will cannot be in 
cluded in evolution. To evolution everything is a necessity, 
and the result of trying to include free will in the formula of 
evolution is to deny it absolutely. Even if we go to this ex- 
treme, we must then account for the universal belief that we 
do have that power of choice and that our volition does count 
in nature. This belief is as difficult to account for as free will 
itself. In short, the problem arising here is not only unsols ed, 
but insoluble. The evolutionary formula is incomplete at the 
top, as well as at the foundation. 

It must not be for a moment inferred that these inadequa- 
cies of evolution detract in the slightest degree from the uni 
versal Importance and signiticance of the great doctrine. No 
theory, or rather, let us say, no discovery, made by man has 
ever had an illuminating power comparable to that shed upon 
nature by the doctrine known as evolution. Ever since the 
conception was first entertained its significance and its cogency 
have become daily more apparent, and as a method of the for- 


| 


mation of worlds it has, each vear. shed more light on the 
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aarn piaces Ol natu AD ~ ie most severe Opposition if 


t, and it is to remain as a 


has Gelmonstrated s rig { ersis 


part ot our knowledge o i re But it is oniy a method of 


developme! t. not a the origin It demands as a basis a 


universe filled with id foree, and it demands that in 
7) s? ] ’ , ’ i ] + «+ 
this nebulous mass 1 should be started. Given this 


starting point ind eV I ns ws us how the Interaction of 


nature’s forces has slow produced the changes which have 
constituted the history of the solar system. Evolution unfolds 
the mechanical! side of nature marvelously well. It throws an 
illuminating light upon the whole process of world-building. 
It explains wonderfully the existence of the marvelous adapta 
tions in nature. It ts readily for the development of 


rgans among anin : plants adapted for distinet pur 


It easily accounts 1 tin rradu il elevation of the ar imal and 

table kingdom. { ‘nereaging complexity. the iti 
vegetable Kingdom, e increasing comple xity, the muliti- 
plying diversity, and the ever developing marvels of nature. 


iu ; 
For the chanical w | which we ean see by opening our 


. I 

eyes it has everywhere its apt illustration. It has wonder- 
fully illuminated 1 ire ierever it has touched it. But evo 
lution is a mechanica , and deals only with matter and 
force. It demands their existence, in the first place, with 
out so much as a thought as to where they came from or what 
they mean. It gives no explanation of these very forees which 
it so coolly appropriat tself, nor of the matter which it sup 
poses has undergo! ( marvelous transformations. It stum 


bles woefully at that ! v line of phenomena which we eall 


‘life,” and it abs itely ises to take into the sliiguitest con 
deration the pheno t which we call * spiritual,” including 
consciousness and \ . phenomena which stand forth even 


more prominently the matter and forees wit 


tih Whicit CVO 


ution deals. It i rnificent cones ption, giving all a more 
exalted idea of nature, | giving to the theist a more reve! 


the turtle’s back, bu shed him no place to stand upon. 
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The real significance of 1 deeper t vetrine 
evolution Wen iV, deed * { s » Trequenuy ¢ 
become so « uptis ed with stu t \ ll 
ing of nature under t ‘ é » deceive 
selve nto belie ne tT t WwW cal is } t e W le 
tory. But this is only because we refuse to ask ourselves the 
more fundamental questions of the meaning of the very 
ter and rorees which we are so dett in usi y in our ¢ <pla - 


tions. Nature is absolutely incomprehensible. It is inte 


ble to us neither under the guise of the finite nor the infinite 
In view of the great questions of the meaning of matter and 
force, the origin of nature, and the realities that underlie the 


phenome na, our formula for the evolution of the world appears 
lamentably weak and inadequate. It has indeed brought or 
der out of chaos, but it | is OI ly bore! y conir nted us W 
the great problems of the universe which limited minds ar 
utterly unable to grasp. It has expanded our conception o 
infinity with the expansion of the universe and the extension 
of time back into the inealeulable vistas of the past. It forees 
us to bow in more unutterable awe before that Somet! 
which lies behind the finite, which the scientist does not { 
to recognize, though he may be unwilling to give it the nan 
by which the Christian calls upon Infinity. Evolution ha 
le. While it has, perhaps, modified 


} 


our idea of what the nature of God is, the doctrine of evolu- 


made atheism im possib 
tion has demonstrated that nature as we know it is not itsown 


, : _— ‘ ; . : 
explanat on. The s@mientist Calis himself an agnostic, and may 


not be a Christian; but he is no longer an atheist. 
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Arr. IV.—WILBERFORCE—A STUDY OF FREEDOM. 


Over Christendom at the opening of the nineteenth century 
hung the angry cloud of war, from which broke forth the flame 
and thunder of batt! Yet at that time began to dawn, though 
dim and misty as a Russian morning, the light of personal 
liberty. It was as when in the Apocalypse the beauty of the 
heavenly city beamed down from the sky over the agonies of 
Nero’s gardens where martyrs were burning. Slavery had 


y ° 


historic, if 


been pre ts origin even back of tradition. Its early, 
if not primal, exe uses had been that it made the weaker of our 
species industrious, orderly, and useful, while to the stronger 
it gave leisure for culture, gvovernment, and conquest, The 
philosophers and poets counted it, like deformity, illness, or 
poverty, a misfortune unmingled with any element of wrong. 


But early in the eighteenth century men’s moral ideas began 
to stir with a vernal energy. Their feelings grew softer as 
with the breath of spring, and from their mellowing sympa 
thies sprang, as from seed long dormant, many a shoot of the 
heavenly Father’s planting. The impulse to justice and 
humanity marched with even pace just behind the revival of 
personal religion under Whitefield and Wesley. There was 
a shedding forth of the fragrance of tender buds; the time of 
the singing of birds had come. 

This article deals with the English antislavery movement 
only. A West Indian planter, sojourning at Liverpool, had 
with him a slave, Benjamin Somerset. Such sojourn with 
slaves in England was not a new thing. Gilbert, of Antigua, 
had lately brought there two slaves, and these, converted 
like their master, had witli him returned as slaves, though now 
“ brethren beloved,” the three afterward planting Methodism 
in their island. But Somerset’s case was acute. He fell 
sick, and his master turned him out to die in the street. A 
good Samaritan, Granville Sharpe, when he came where he 
was, picked the wretch up and had him nursed to health. 
Then the master reclaimed his slave, and Sharpe entered suit 


for the man’s freedom. The court found the case perplexing. 


It was then two hundred years since under Elizabeth the con- 
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dition of “ unfree,” the last trace of slavery. had vanished from 

England, though it yet lingered among the coal mines of Scot 

land, while there were presumptions and legal precedents, even 
: ; * 


the decision of a chief justice, for its recognition in transi uM. 


After long study Lord Manstield found slavery alien to the 


English Constitution and admissible by statute only. No en- 
abling statute existed; therefore slavery did not exist, and 
Somerset was free. March 25, 1772, is a day greatly to be 
remembered as the time when mankind’s Magna Charta was 
promulgated, of wider meaning and of working more ener 
getic than the torn and time-stained document in the British 
Museum bearing the rough, reluctant penmanship of King 


John. Then up rose Cowper as vates, and sang: 


Slaves cannot breathe in Englan 1; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free: 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
that where Britain’s power 


Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too 

Cowper’s words came to the quick ear of a boy in his early 
teens, at school in Hull. He was no vulgar lad. The only 
son of a wealthy home he, like Cromwell. disprove s the notion 
that a boy reared among sisters lacks manliness. His frame, 
dwarfed and deformed, was glorified by a face on which was 
set every seal to give the world assurance of a man. Even at 
seven his teacher would stand him on a table to read to the 
school, so accurate was his taste, and his voice flexibly tune- 
ful, fit to utter an angel’s message. This lad, with fresh, gen- 
erous ardor, at once took as bis theme for a school exercise, 
“Ts It Right to Hold Human Beings in Slavery?” The boy 
was father of the man, and uttered the keynote of his life’s 
diapason. He went to Cambridge where Milton and Crom 
well had walked, and, in our century, Gladstone. At twenty- 
one he was in control of an ample fortune, and the world was 
wide before him for the choosing of a career. He was kumane 
and patriotic, though not yet a Christian. Determining upon 


public service, he became a candidate for Parliament. 
Such candidacy was then a peculiar affair, and, indeed, so 
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enough. Mi n wit ‘ (UI Nie this trom n evew 


duchess of Devo re, n a butcher's vote for a kiss o1 
own proud chee! Reform, sorely needed, was long in cor 
ing ; but could our bosses well rise up to condemn the English 
‘statesinen ” of old / t not into polit es that decel cy last 
comes ¢ 
Six weeks of hustir called for great exertions and fifty 
thonsands of money. W erforce’s sister gave a new gown to 
the wife of every elector who voted for her brother. “ Miss 
Wilberforce roreve '” they shouted, is shi came upon the 
platform. “ Thank 4 !* she answered ; ** but I am not sur 
that I wish to be Miss Wilberforce forever!” Her broth 
thus elected, sat for Hull nd afterward for its County of 
York—nearly fifty years with merely nominal oppositior 
Going up to London, young, wealthy, and accomplished, he 
found society attract and himself soon one of its attrac 
tions. He gained the regard of Burke, and Pitt, sad and 
heavy-laden, found comfort in his love. He won the confi- 
dence of England’s best, but those days were perilous, though 


a tender conscience kept him from drifting. Thus, one eve 


ing at cards, of which he was passionately fond, he gained, 
¥ on) 1} } } . 
from aman ill able to lose, a thousand pounds. Reflecting on 


this, he resolved never to play again, a resolution rarely made 
by a winner. 

In 1785, while traveling on the Continent with Milner, the 
devout teacher of his boyhood, he formally gave heart and life 


to Christ. He was converted, and, from that day, Carlyle’s say- 


ing of Cromwell—* Oliver will henceforth believe in God at 
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throbs, impelled his staggering fingers to the last of his 


many thousand manuscripts, a heartening note to W ilberforece. 
Troublous times came on. France belched forth the Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic wars, the hindering at Santo Domingo. 
The stress of polities was long and stormy, and over this bill 
were twenty years of struggle. Wilberforce refreshed this long 
test of faith by side activities of patriotism and benevolence. In 
1797 he launched the first formal society for foreign missions, 
and for its balance he framed the society for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor of London-—fair harbinger of like kindly 
enterprises to follow. Thus, while his efforts for man’s wel 

fare were not shut up to England, his charity blessed the spot 
of its origin, and his voice, his presence, and his money r 

sponded to every cry of darkness and suffering. 

We ur’y ing were the toils, the delay 8. the advances, and recoils 
that occupied so much of his lifetime. His health became 
infirm. “ At thirty,” he says, a | have the constitution of 
sixty.” Ilis eyesight was failing, yet his moral energy was 
flush, and the light in his spiritundimmed. Gifted sons grew 
up around him. One “Soapy Sam, always in hot water and 
always coming out with clean hands,” became a distinguished 
bishop. On with his central task he struggled, gathering at 
last his argumentsinto a book that might, like Moses’s song, 
serve others should entrance upon his heart’s desire be denied 
Just then came victory. On March 16, 1807, 


to himself 
alter twenty years of effort, the House decreed that “no vessel 


should clear for slaves from a British port after May 1, 1807, 
or slave be landed therein after March 1, 1808.” The Lords 
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changed “therein” to “in any country, territory, or place, 


and this the House at once accepted, The time was critical, 
tor the king was about to change his ministers, and a new 
ministry meant delay, perhaps hindrance and baffling. Lord 


Grenville’s last service was, by his Majesty's order, to affix to 
this act the king’s seal, ! aking it law. The clock was just 
striking twelve, and the full-orbed sun beamed upon this royal 
sanction of a Magna Charta for Africa. Reason and hu- 
manity had won in the long fight against cruelty and greed, 
and the victory came to stay. Grenville called it “the most 
glorious measure ever adopted by any legislative body in the 
world,” and Bishop Watson said, “ This 


will be recorded in heaven.” 


great act of justice 

It was high time. The African slave trade, as lawful Euro- 
pean commerce, had begun in 1481. In three and a quarter 
centuries it had swept from four million square miles of 
equatorial Africa ten millions of human beings. In 1800, one 
hundred and ninety-two English vessels with remorseless 
energy were bringing to the West Indies forty thousand 
slaves a year, as many dying on the passage—and then, the 
primal havoe in their African home! The Mayflower had 
in the same year landed freedom in New England and 
African slavery in Virginia—wheat and tares to grow together 
until the blazing harvest of the Rebellion, with misery to glean 
thereafter. The next year after Wilberforce’s triumph saw 


Ameriea declare the slave trade piracy and slavers enemies of 


the human race. As surely as sunrise follows dawn, the abo- 
lition of slavery was to follow the abolition of the slave trade. 
Wilberforce had intimated as much by announcing in 1792 a 
bill with that intention ; and when George I11 had stamped as 
law the former, the latter moved tothe fore. Storms in Eng- 
land and on the Continent grew loud and angry, but with 
angelic courage Wilberforce used the forces of the storm. He 
loyally and earnestly solicited every ministry, every Parliament, 
every great general. Ie made personal appeal to the ezar, to 
the King of Prussia, to the sovereigns who met in 1814. For 
twenty years he toiled unhasting, unresting for what he saw 
afar, the to him divine event of his life. Then his health gave 


way, and he resigned from Parliament, Sir Fowell Buxton, 
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“the member tor abolition,” ecamne the corypheus of the 
I 
; > } ’ . _ 2 
drama, while Brougham, Who had once written a defense of 
siavery, ind many others rose responsive 
! 
Ww 11 £ a 1) es " — F } ] 

Loeriorce While, 11KC JIT Trial yvenerabie counselors, he 
] ] ] + ; + } 
iooked out upon the strile—vgave ’ quiet pens vole nce thy 

i 


emnant ol his strength, Making Inanya widow ~ heart to sing, 
ind warming to a smile many a face of sickness and sorrow. 


he 


Like a stream of bis level Yorkshire With Calm, soft flow h 
kept the margins of his life green. At length he laid down 
on the bed from which he was not torise, when, as with a sud- 


den sunset glow, came his bright, consummate hour. Forty 
one years after his introducing it the Bill for Emancipation 
passed. On that day Friday, J uly 26, 1833, his tongue could 
ao 


but feebly utter the t ioughts that arose in his heart. * Thank 


God,” he exclaimed, “ that I have lived to see the day! 

On Monday he ascended to the home of the loving, the 
, the brave, to give answer of a life of “ Practical Relli- 
gion” on which he had onee written a book, and which he had 
early and late, publicly and privately, illustrated. One who had 
cnown him said, ** He deserved to be reckoned as one of 
“ Unaided,”’ says Sir James Stephe s.= by place . 
by party, or by the sword, he had by paths till then untrod 
den reached a social and political eminence never before at 
ti ined by any man.” N ) funeral like his had ever been seen 
in England. Two royal coaches attested the formal and 
comely grief of the p uiace over one who had served so loyally 
in the kingdom’s fiercest tri ils and who had shed on the State 


so wide and tender a light of personal and publie benevolenc: 
The most illustrious of peers and commoners walked in the 
mourning train, while the poor of Hull and London wept and 
later, as the tidings came, the eyes of many a slave glistened 


with his share of the far-away sorrow. Westminster Abbey, 
the noblest of earthly burial places, swung wide its historic 
doors and opened for him its marbles covering royal dust 


, 


The swelling anthem pealed its notes of praise 


The bill ordered final and absolute freedom for August a 


1840. At St. John’s, Antigua, in the largest church of the 
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Arr. V.—DEATH AND THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 
IN ISLAM. 


THe te aching of the Kora on this subject is, on tli 


somewhat deficient. Not so Mohammedan tradition and sv 

tematic theology, nowever, From these sources Ww may 
] ’ ‘ +} ‘Ty’ 1; ; 

gather a great deal of information. The different witnesses 


may not be mutually consistent at times, any more than ar 
the witnesses for our Christian eschatology. Nevertheless. 
taking our materials as we find them, we discover, after 
fairly definite unity in essentials. 

To look, first, at the doctrine of the Koran, death in its 
is a solemn event which men may justly dread.* None may 


escape death.+ Consideration of that which awaits r spect 


individuals in the next world makes the prospect of dyin 
either more or less te rrible, accord ng to the character and 


works of those concerned. The moment of death is a 
pointed, and can be neithe r hastened nor delayed. It is writ 
ten down by God in his book of decrees.+ The soul of the 


dying is taken away by angels.$ If it be that of a wicked 


man its torments begin on the day of death Probably the 


reward of the good was, in like manner, regarded by Moham- 
med as beginning immediately after death. Pi vers for the 
dead at the tomb are recognized, though there are some pel 
sons for whom one must not thus pray. 

In elaboration of this doctrine of the Mohammedan se 


tures Mohammedan heologians teach much more on the s 


ficient warrant of tradition. There is an angel of death, 


Azrael,** commanded DY the Most High to take away at t 

decreed moment the 5 ul of each one living. Fron A rac 
another angel receives the disembodied spirit and carries 

to God. God briefly and in a general way interrogates tli 
soul before him, and it is then returned to the bo ly to oc 1} 


) it, but not to animate it.. The soul goes with the body to the 
rhtful 


tomb, and thenight after burial undergoes a fr 
| tion from two dread angels, Munkar and Nakir. If the: 
* Korat 137 : 105 + J? j 


§ Ibid, 6, 9 I « 
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of their examination be satisfactory, the individual is com- 
forted in view of the tinal judgment, and is given a foretaste 


of Paradise. If the reverse, he is made to undergo anticipa- 


tory tortures until the day of judgment. To the examination 
of the tomb childre n, belr W held irresponsible, are not sub- 
jected. The theology of Islam also goes on to speak of the 


signs of the last day. It relates that at the first blast of the 
resurrection angel’s trumpet all the living will die, including 
the angel himself. After a period of forty years God will 


raise the resurrection angel, who will sound his trumpet again 
and bring all the dead back to life. Following the resurrec- 
tion comes the general judgment. 

A fter this brief outline which we have given for clearness’ 
sake, though it anticipates what follows—we may seek to learn 
more particularly what Islam teaches as to our subject. Some 
accounts of the deaths of Mohammedan saints give us ground 
for supposing that the separation of the soul from the body 
was looked upon as a terrible trial. The man who can endure 
without murmuring the pangs of death departs with greatly 
increased merit. Mohammed is represented as saying that 
“death is enough to cause overwhelming grief and sorrow.” 
And the angel Gabriel says, by way of rejoinder, “That 
which follows death is far more dreadful than dying.” * In 
the Shiah manual, //yat-u/-Auloob, a saint in Paradise is 
represented as giving an account of his death. He declares 
that cutting the body to pieces many times with shears is 
easier than the agony of dying. Azrael, the angel of death, 
gigantic in size and awful in appearance, appeared before 
him in the air. By distinct signs he took away his sight, 
hearing, and speech. The pleading remonstrances of the dy- 
ing man availed nothing. Azrael’s reply to them was that the 
decreed moment had come and he was commanded to aceon 
plish his death. Before the soul was drawn out of the body 


the man’s two recording angels appeared, bringing the book 


of his deeds which they had written down. The angel Rakib 
presented to him the part containing the record of his good 
actions, while the othel { with the record of evil actions 


* Merrick, Life and I ( l the Sh 
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was laid before him by the angel Atid. He was told that 
his good works outweighed. the evil, and was comforted with 
the assurance that he would enter Paradise. Azrael now came 
nearer to the man and began to draw gradually his soul from his 
body. Every pull he made was equal in agony to all the pains 
under heaven. Finally, when the spirit had been drawn up to 
the heart, Azrael drew it by force from the man’s nostrils. 
After being disembodied the spirit remained near by long 
enough to hear the lamentations of the man’s family. Then 
came another angel and received from the angel of death the 
man’s spirit. This, having bound in a silk garment, he took to 
heaven in less than the twinkling of an eye, and placed it near 
the Lord. God then examined the spirit as to its deeds and 
devotion when in the body. After this questioning it was 
conveyed to the body again, and remained with it while prep- 
arations were being made for the burial. It also went with 
the body to the tomb. There the soul sorrowed that it could 
not return to the world and its former life, and was rebuked 
by the angel Membah, who is appointed to take charge of all 
men and to punish them after death until they write down 
the acts of their life as a testimony before God. This angel 
set the dead man upright and bade him write down his 
deeds. He had forgotten them, but Membah recalled them, 
and he made the record at the angel’s dictation. For paper 
the man used a part of his robe, which had been changed 
to that material; for pen, his index finger; and for ink, 
his spittle. When the writing was finished Membah sealed 
it up and bound it as a yoke about the neck of the dead 
(Koran, 17, 14, 15), where it was felt to be heavier than 
all the mountains of the world.* Of this Shiah account of 
the agony of death and the visit of Membah it is probable 
that the main elements are accepted among the orthodox 
Moslems. 

After Membah had left the tomb, and during the night fol- 
lowing the funeral, there occurred the “examination of the 
tomb.” The inquisitors were the angels Munkar and Nakir. 
They are two beings of awful aspect and tremendous voice. 
In his hand Munkar’ bears an iron mace of great size an 


Mv } ry fw In i ad 








weight. Having ea body to sit upright, they pro- 


ceed to question tue [ his faith. The Shiah tradition 
makes each al vel p il e dead through a se pal ite examina- 
tion. he subjects « Cine nterrogation are the man's god, 


his prophet, his religion, | his gzb/a (the point toward which 


he turns his face in pray: To these the Shiites add a ques 
tion as to his @mam ider in W rship and religion.t The 
answer of a believer to these questions is that his vod s Allah, 


his prophet Mohammed, ; religion Islam, his g7b/a the 


Kaaba (the temple at M: The true Shiah’s answer to their 


additional! que ry is { il \! (son in law of Mohamme d is his 


amam.s To such a I f I ivorably the angels of this “ first 
judgment ” vive ng assurance of their being cleared 


at the final indgement, i being permitted to enter Paradise. 
The body is then put back into its former position. Hell is 
ope ned at its feet and iradise at its head, that it may know 


} } 


what it has escaped 1 what it has gained. Hell is ther 


closed and the gate t ® idise opened, so that there comes 
through to the resting believer the perfumes of the celest 

gardens The unbeliever in this process of inquisition wi 

be unable to answe! examiners. They will proceed to 
beat him about the t ples with iron maces, and will crus! 
his body by pressing the eartl down upon it. some Sa that 
the body will be gnawed and stung by ninety-nine seve 

hie Lat d aragonhs, W ers declare that the unbeli ve r’s sll ~ 
will become beasts, biting like dragons, scorpions, and serpents 
according to their several degrees of heinousness.*+ This 
udgment of the gra nd the torture of the unjust in the 
vrave must be acknowledged by all Moslems to be real and 
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just.f3 

The majority « { orthodox teach that, in the case of 
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kin, “instructor.” This man tells the dead man of the ap 
proaching Visit of the angels o! inquisition, of the ques 
tions which they will put to him, and of the replies which he 
should vive, The mulakkin informs the departed that, should 
he answer satisfactorily, the inquisitors will say to him afte: 
their examination, “ Sleep, O servant of God, in the protectiot 
of God.” The Malikite sect of orthodox Moslems does not 


believe in this instruction of the dead. The night after burial 


is called * Lailat el wahshah,” or “night of desolation,” be- 
cause the man’s place in his home is left vacant; it is, also, 
called “ Lailat el-wahdah,” or “night of solitude,” because 
of his solitary watch in the tomb until the angel inquisitors 
come.* 

At the house of the deceased, after the last evening prayer 
of the day of burial, there is performed a ceremony called the 


hs come to the 


Sebhah, or “rosary.” A large company of faki 
house, one of them having with him a rosary consisting of one 
thousand beads, each of them as large as a pigeon’s egg. The 
exercises consist of the recitation of special chapters of the 
Koran and of some liturgical formulas; the repetition three 
thousand times—three rounds of the rosary—of the sentence 
“ There is no god but Allah:” other sentences repeated many 
times; and, finally, the recitation of other Koran verses. All 
this having been accomplished, one of the company asks his 
fellows if they have transferred the merit of what they have 
done to the person who has died. They answer by repeating 
a formula of affirmation. This completes the Sebhah. The 
aim of the rite is to he Ip the deceased to tind an easy entrance 
into Paradise.t+ The idea is that with the merit sent on to 
him he will be the better prepared to meet the first judgment 
of the grave and the final judgment of the last day.t 

The Sebhah in Mecea is somewhat different from what we 
have given above. There, those who take part are friends of 
the dead, though fakihs may be hired to assist in the recita- 
tion of the Koran. It is not necessary, apparently, to recite 
particular passages of the Koran, the aim being to complete, 


by adding together what the respective participants in the 


* Lane, Modern Eqyptians, p. 484 f t Ibid., p. 486 f 
i; Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, p. 191 
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ceremony have recited, the equivalent of one whole recitation 
of the book (Chatma 

What is the condition of the departed after the examination 
of the grave 4 After the first night in the tomb the souls of 
the good go to the piace of good spirits, to await the day of 
resurrection, while the souls of the wicked go to the dungeon 
appointed forthem.+ More particularly, it is taught that the 
great host of God’s prophets, without examination either in 
the tomb or at the last day, enter at death into Paradise.t The 
souls of the martyrs who die fighting in the wars of Islam are 
lodged in the crops of green birds, which feed on the fruits of 
Paradise. As to the spirits of ordinary believers, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion concerning their abode between the two judg- 
ments. Tradition relates that the Prophet when passing near 
the grave of a believ« r would salute his spirit hovering close 
by.§ This view—that the spirit remains near the grave—is a 
widespread belief among Moslems. Tradition having also re- 
lated that Mohammed in his famous night journey saw in the 
first or lowest of the seven heavens Adam with the souls elected 
to Paradise on his right hand and those doomed to Gehenna at 
his left, some have taught that the souls of ordinary believers 
are in the lowest heaven with Adam until the resurrection. 
Another view, which is said to be regarded as heretical and 
yet is declared to be w idely held, is that the souls of believers 
are in the holy well, Zemzem, connected with the sacred 
mosque at Mecca, while the spirits of the wicked are confined 
in a well in Hadramant called Barahout. A fourth opinion is 
that souls remain near the grave for seven days, and that they 
then go no one knows whither. <A fifth belief is that all 
souls are in the trumpet of Israfil, the angel of the resurrec- 
tion. Finally, there isan opinion that the spirits of the good, 
in the form of white birds, are lodging under God’s throne. 
As to the souls of the wicked, the view that they are in Bar 
ahout is not the most prevalent one. The orthodox hold that 
the souls of unbelievers are offered by the angels to heaven, 
but are refused because they are evil-smelling and filthy 
They are then tendered to earth and are there rejected. The 


* Mekka, ii., p. 12 + Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 48 
t Al-Ghazzali cited by Ockley, History of the Saracens, p. 76; Macbride, p. 131. 
§ Macbride, p. 131 
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angels then carry them down to the seventh earth below and 
cast them into the dungeon Sijjin, which is under a green rock 
—some say, under the devil’s jaw. In this abode they will 
be tormented until they are brought to judgment. * 

We may consider next the signs of the last day. The au- 
thorities diverge from one another very greatly in regard to 
these. Perhaps we may regard the following as generally ac- 
knowledged. The appearance of ad-Dajjal, the Antichrist ; the 
descent from heaven of the prophet Jesus the Messiah, who 
wil] slay ad-Dajjal and will become a Moslem ; the appearance 
of the Mahdi and his meeting with Jesus; the coming of Gog 
and Magog and of the Beast of the earth; and the rising of 
the sun in the west. The Mahdi will bear the name “ Moham 
med.” He will fill the earth with righteousness, and will be 
the vicar of Jesus.t Gog and Magog are looked upon as 
northern peoples who were restrained from invading the 
South by a wall constructed by Alexander the Great from the 
Caucasus to the Caspian Sea. The Beast of the earth will be 
of enormous size, composite nature, and inconceivably swift. 
He will bring with him the rod of Moses and the seal of 
Solomon. With the rod he will touch upon the face both 
believer and unbeliever, writing upon their respective counte- 
nances “ Mumin” or “* Mushrik ”—*“ believer,” “ unbeliever.” 
Some authorities assert that the whole number of signs of the 
last day will be twelve, six in this world and six in the un- 
seen world.§ Others enumerate seventeen signs. 

The teaching of Mohammedan theology on the subject of 
the resurrection is as follows: The resurrection angel, Israfil, 
has his great trumpet, resembling a horn, to his lips unceasingly, 
waiting for the command to sound from God Most High. At 
the instant God orders it Israfil will blow a terrible blast 
which will fill with its sound all heaven and earth. On hear- 
ing it, all the living, including the angel himself, will die. 
For forty years the world will remain without life. God will 
then raise Israfil from the dead. The angel will again blow 


* Sale, Preliminary Discourse, sec. iv; comp Lam Modern Egyptians, p. 480 f 
+ De Tassy, Foi Musulmane, p. i comp. also notes 27-3 Palmer Qur 
Part I, p. Ixxi, Intr t Merrick, p. 451 f 


§ Arnold, Chrestom. Arabica, p. 194, 1. 1 ff 
Merrick, p. 451 ff.; comp. Sale, Prelimi Discourse, sec. iv 
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his trumpet and all the dead will rise.* We are told that the 
tirst blast of the trumpet will so disturb the order of the 
world that God will have to put all in order again before the 
angel gives the signal for the general resurrection At the 
resurrection all will rise absolutely naked, but they will be so 


preoceupied with the awful issues of the moment as to be en 


tirely oblivious to the fact. All the good will, however, find 
at hand coats of Paradise with which to clothe themselves and 


horses of Paradise on which to ride. Arrayed and mounted 
they will then make thei way to the shadow of God’s judg- 
ment throne and will await their trial there. The wicked, on 
the other hand, will be foreed to make their way to the judg- 
ment seat naked, on foot, starving, and wasted. The sun will 
beat upon them, until, according to their several degrees of 
wickedness, their perspiration reaches in its depth to the 


ankle, the knee, the mouth, or the crown of the head; that is, 


each will be ina pool of perspiration, one pool being shal 
lower, another deeper. Thus they are said to remain for 


fifty thousand years. The transition from resurrection to 
judgment is found in the delivery to each man of his book of 
recorded deeds. The b lever receives his book In his right 
hand, whereas the unbeliever is given his in his left hand or 
behind his back.+ 

We may now be thought to have reached the utmost limit 
of our subject, for, following what has just been described is 
the great event of the last judgment. This teaching of Islam 
regarding death and the intermediate state will suggest to all 
readers analogies in Christian theological systems. The cere 
mony of the SebAah reminds one of the masses said for the 
dead, though there is in the Mohammedan rite that which is 
not in the mass. The aim is to send on merit to the dead, 
while the mass is merely meritorious on behalf of the dead. 
Too ri 


men once to die, but after this the judgment,” might origi 


id an exegesis of Heb. ix, 27, “It is appointed unto 


nate a doctrine very like the Mohammedan doctrine of the 
rave. We are told that the Barbary Jews 


judgment of the g 
believe in angels who record the good and evil actions of 
men and bring these records to their owners after death. The 


*De Tassy, p. 8 f t Ibid., p. 17 
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good angel pleads the good deeds and the evil angel the ey il 
deeds, and destiny is held to be decided by the prevailing ol 
the one advocate over the other. Following this trial the 
dividual is transferred to angels of award, who reward o1 
punish him in accordance with the issue of the trial.* 

The Moslem evident] held to a material conception ( 
the soul. It is represent d as localized in the body, as burst 
ing a vein in its exit from the body, or as being drawn out of 
the body through the nostrils. We do not, however, forget 
that our theology speaks of a spiritual body, though none 
dares to say exactly what is meant by the expression. 

The teaching of Islam is that there are degre s of blessed- 
ness or W retchedness in the intermediate state, correspondit ot 
the degrees of merit and demerit of those who « nter therein. The 
ylessed enjoy different kinds of entertainment in Paradis« 7 
and a distinction is made between the favor shown to prophets, 
martyrs, and ordinary believers. On the other hand, the sins 
of the wicked bite like s« rpents, scorpions, or dragons, accor 
ing to their heinousness. 

The reappearance of the de id to the living is a de fi ite 
Moslem belief. The apparition occurs oftenest in sle¢ p, b 
is not entirely contined to that state. 

The Moslem teaching as to the resurrection is sug go stive of 
the Apocalypse. This article of the faith of Islam is a very 
prominent one, and is abundantly used, by way of moral en- 
couragement or warning, both in and out of the Koran. The 
resurrection angel Israfil is the great throne-bearer. who carries 
God’s throne on the nape ol his neck, while his feet rest on the 
seventh earth below. 


} 


In closing, it is to be acknowledged that the n aterials « 
Mohamm d in teaching on the subjects we have been discuss hg 
are largely borrowed from Judaism and C] ristianity. They 
have been worked over into new forms and connections, hor 
ever, by Mohammed and the doctors of Islam, until they now 
wear an aspect which entirely harmonizes with the origin 
elements of Moslem tl] eology. 


* Me kK, p. 44 [bid., p. 194 f ( f 


Wonk. KAY 
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Art. VI.—MYSTICISM IN TENNYSON, 


[n his interesting comparison of Tennyson and Browning Pro. 
fessor Dowden says: “Accor lingly, although we find the idea 
of God entering largely into the poetry of Mr. Tennyson, there 
is little recognition of special contact of the soul with the divine 
Being in any supernatural way of quiet or of ecstasy.” And 
then the professor adds: ** This precludes all spiritual rapture, 
that glorious folly, that heavenly madness, wherein true wis- 
dom is acquired. Wordsworth in some of his solitary trances 
of thought really entered into the frame of mind which the 
mystic knows as union or as eestasy, when thought expires 
into enjoyment. With Mr. Tennyson the mystic is always 
the visionary who suffers from an overexcitable fancy. The 
nobler aspects of the mystical religious spirit are unrepre- 
sented in his poetry.” | ndoubtedly Mr. Dowden is right in 
the main, in his contention that the nobler aspects of the mys- 
tical religious spirit are more noticeable in Wordsworth or 
Browning than in Tennyson; but to say that they are not rep- 
resented in his poetry is very far from the truth. We shall 
see, as we go along, that there are many passages in which 
the higher moods of the soul are expressed, and from the 
full and accurate memoir by his son we know that religious 
life. 


In his letters and diary and in the reminiscences of his 


ecstasy was a very characteristic mood in Tennyson’s 


friends we have many prose commentaries on passages in 
his poetry. 

Hallam Tennyson himself says of the experience of the 
poet in the respect indicated : 


Throughout his life he had a constant feeling of a spiritual harmony 
existing between ourselves and the outward visible universe, and of the 
actual immanence of God in the infinitesimal atom as the vastest system. 
He would say, ‘‘ The soul seems to me one with God; how, I cannot 
tell.” He wrote to a friend at one time: ‘‘A kind of waking trance I 
have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, when I have been all alone. 


This has generally come through repeating my own name two or three 
times to myself silently til it once, as it were out of the intensity of 
the consciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed to dis- 


solve and fade away into indless being; and this, not a confused 
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state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the surest, the weird 


est of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was almost 


laughable impossibility—the loss of personality, if so it were, seeming 
no extinction, but the only true life.” This might, he said, be the stats 
which St. Paul describes, ‘‘ whether in the body, I cannot tell: o7 
whether out of th body, I ca t te wd He was ashamed of such 


feeble description, for his experience under such circumstances was alto- 


gether incommunicabl 


In L569, while writing - The Holy Grail,” he also made to his 
family the following significant utterance: 
Yes, it is true that there are moments when the flesh is nothing to me, 


when I feel and know the flesh to be the vision, God and the spiritual 


i 
the only real and true Depend upon it, the spiritual is the real; it be 
longs to one more than the hand and the foot You may tell me that 
my hand and my foot are only imaginary symbols of my existence. I 


could believe you; but you never, never can convince me that the Lis 
not an eternal reality, and that the spiritual is not the true and real part 


of me. 


These words he spoke with such passionate earnestness that a 
solemn silence fell on the family as he left the room. In a 
letter to Emily Sellwood, who afterward became his wife, he 


also Says: 


To me, often, the far-off world seems nearer than the present, for in the 
present is always something unreal and listinct; but the other seems a 


good solid planet, rolling around its green hills and paradises to th 
harmony of more steadfast laws There steam up from about me mists 
of weakness, or sin, or despondency, and roll between me and the far 


planets, but it is there still 


As he grew older Tennyson felt more and more the reality 
of the unseen. Edward Fitzgerald gives this interesting ob- 


servation: 


I remember A, T. admiring the abstracted look of a Murillo Madonna 
at Dulwich, the eyes of which are on you, but seem ‘‘ looking at some 
thing beyond, beyond the actual into abstraction.” This has been no- 
ticed of some great men: it is the trance of the seer. Ido not remember 


seeing it in A. T. himself, great as he was from top to toe, and his eyes 
dark, powerful, and sever« 

But Fitzgerald afterward changed his mind, and wrote: “I 
have seen it in his (A. T.’s). Some American spoke of the 
same in Wordsworth.” Yes, with Tennyson’s deepening life 
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came a greater realization of the transcendent moods of the 
human soul, a greater spiritual power that expressed itself in 
the eye and tone of voice, and more elevated poetry. Speak- 


ing of him two years before his death his son says: 


While he talked of the my) ry of the universe his face, full of the 


strong lines of thought, wa ted up, and his words glowed as it wer 
with inspiration. In 1888 re told that during the day he lay on his 
sofa, near the south wind f his study, and told us that looking out 


on the great landscape he had wonderful thoughts about God and the 


universe, and felt as if look nto the other world, 


A | of these passa res, al d others that might be quote d, show 


that not always, perhaps, t in his greater moments Tenny- 
son did know something of that heavenly madness wherein 
true wisdom is acquired. He did not look upon the mystic as 


a visionary who suffers from an overexeitable fancy. He was 


terribly in earnest about the significance of such moments in 
his life He said, with so iething of the same vigor that he used 
in speaking of immortality: “ By God Almighty there is no 
delusion in the matter. It no nebulous ecstasy but a state of 
transcendent wonder associated with absolute clearness of 
mind.” 


And yet Tennyson was far from being a spiritualist. We 


have an account of a conversation between him and his brother 
Frederick, in which he id 

I grant you that spiritua must not be judged by its quacks; but I 
im convinced that God lt hosts of men would choose somethil 
other than mere table l igh which to speak to the heart ef man 
You tell me that my dut ive up everything, in order to propagate 
spiritualism. Ther really too much flummery mixed up with it, suy 
posing, as I am inclins e, there is something in it 
It may be seen from 1 that Tennyson had little sympathy 
with the extreme view many modern mysties. His mysti 
cism was based upol Cy. 

Perhaps the best s t statement ol Tennyson’s faith in the 
unseen is found in “The Higher Pantheism.” He wrote 
for the Metaphysical Society of London, and meant it, no 
doubt, as a protest Lo t the materialis: ind agnosticism I 
many of the members of that interesting organization. It 
full of the idealism @s ) ind Grot t] 





The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the } ills, and the plains 


Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reig 


With this God, of whom we eatch but broken gleams, we can 
hold personal communion : 


Speak to him, thou, tor ears, and spirit With spirit can meet- 


( loser ~ e€ than brea yr und neare than hands and leet 
These lines might serve asthe commentary on the ninety-fourth 
eanto of “Tn Memoriam,” which is an account of the mingling 

{ ry . ) *4) | . | , . . 
of Tennyson’s soul with the universal soul in a moment of 
transcendent ecstasy or rapture. The passage has 


much misunderstood. In the first edition it read: 


, » 8 as 
ec ot the prece ding cantos was I 


reading, but in a later edition Tennyson changed it 
o that it has a much wider application. It comes as the 
climax of a iong line of thought and feeling. After he has 
considered the questions of immortality and lame and has 
longed, as few men have longed, for the spirit of Hallam, one 
summer night as he reads the letters of his dead friend he is 


ifted up into the spiritual world. All that has gone befor 


las prepared him ror the rea ization ma supreme ae gree ol 
the spirit of God in his soul: 
Ar " mice 
I iving 8 W fla 
\ 1 Ss was W ind W 
About ghts g 
And ca ! vyhich 1s ica 
I eep | sations of ew 
Eonia 8 measuring tT steps ol 
\ e Ww b i vy } 
‘? 
‘ 1} 
lr The Two Voices ve have many suggestions 
W ordsworth’s “ Intimations of Immorta Th cumel 
bas ; . it leas e ] 
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uses it as an answer to the first voice, which says that to begin 
implies an ending. In certain great moments of life there are 
impressions that seem to carry us back, as in a trance, to that 
imperial palace whence we Came before God shut the doorway 
of the head. One does fee l, now and then, emotions that 
connect him with a world other than this. Such moments 


correspond to the calm weather of Wordsworth: 


Some vague emotion of delight 


In gazing up an Alpine height, 

Some yearning toward the lamps of night; 
Moreover. something 18 or seems, 

That touches me with mystic gleams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 

Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare 


Another poem in which the rapture of the human soul is 
finely expressed is “ The Ancient Sage.” That the expe- 
rience described in it is not altogether dramatic is proved by 
the words of Tyndall. One night Tyndall, Jowett, and Ten- 
nyson were talking together. Says Tyndall: 

Tennyson described to me a state of consciousness into which he could 
throw himself by thinking intensely of his own name. It was an ap- 
parent isolation of the spirit from the body. Wishing doubtless to 
impress upon me the reality of the phenomena, he exclaimed that it 
was a state of transcendent wonder. This trance, he claimed, was a 
union with God such as that described by Plotinus and Porphyry, and 
is the best argument against materialism and in favor of personal 
immortality 
A few months after this conversation Tyndall saw that he had 
given expression to the same idea in “ The Ancient Sage.” In 
the poem an old sage, a thousand summers before the time of 
Christ, is talking with a reckless, doubting, skeptical young 
man who has in his hands a poem expressing the vanity of 
life and the darkness of the world. Against the words of the 
poem the ancient seer pleads for the Nameless, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his existence cannot be proved; he believes 


also in the final triumph of the good, and that the doors of 


night are the gates of light: 





And! f r al ‘ I 
Sat a t ‘ ving sell 

l e wo s é t i vse 

The mortal limit of tl Self was loosed 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into heaven | touch’d my limbs, t ‘ 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shad 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of s« 

The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 


Were sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 


rhemselves but shadows of a shadow world 


He closes his rapturous add 
longer reply to him, with words that are a suggestion of the 


ress to the young man, who ean no 


Transfiguration on Mount Hermon: 


But curb the beast would cast thee in 
And leave the hot swamp of voluptuousness, 


A cloud between the Nameless and thyself, 


And lay thine uphill shoulder to the wheel, 
And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 
Look higher then perchance—thou mayest bevond 


A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of night and shadow—see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 

Strike on the Mount of Vision! 
Is this vague mysticism, we ask; and we answer again, with 
great emphasis, No. It is the genuine mysticism of W ords- 
worth and Browning. Tennyson has given us in his poetry 
nany expressions of a false mysticism. He understood, as 
few men have, the evil that may come from false ideas of 
religion, and has entered his protest in memorable words 
against a hollow idealism. 

The poem “Saint Simeon Stylites*’ must occur to anyone 
in thinking on this subject. If one has always thought of 
Tennyson as a dilettante poet—faultily faultless, icily regular— 
he surely has not read this vigorous and healthy poem. We see 
St. Simeon on his pillar of stone, from scalp to sole one crust of 
sin, and hear him “ battering the gates of heaven with storms 
of prayer,” long as he yearns for the white robes and the 
palms that will atone for all of this self-mortification and 
torture. Even now, at times, he sees an angel standing 
watching ; his one great object is to subdue his flesh that he 


may be more alone with God: 
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Is that the angel there 
That holds a crow: ( e, blessed brother, come! 
I know thy glit I waited long 
This is his beatific VISI01 i Vision of God th it comes from 
denying this world and living on in the other—and we say 
with the poet that it isa ow mockery. 
The noble phases of the medival religion are presented in 
‘Saint Agnes’ Eve” and “Sir Galahad.” Beautiful and 


romantic as these por r 
contrast the healthic r 


of the nineteenth cent 


astery, in 


ful snow that envelop 


beneticent | oht 
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“Morte d’ Arthur” 
‘ Laneelot and Elair 
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him it eame like the 


that his difficulty in 


the first poen 


ve and thrill him. 


unavoidabl 


negiect« d an 
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y Tennyson. It is the idyl that is 
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narrative style 


ind the beautiful 
the idvl in which Tennyson has 
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vale and the holy nun, Other parts of the idyl do not so 
thoroughly reproduce the medieval atmosphere out of which 
these legends Came ¢ but the religious fervor ol the Middle 
Ages, that long-told story of the Holy Grail, is finely portrayed 
in this poem. It is not necessary to rehearse the story of the 
Holy Grail, but we shall only use so much of it as is needed 
for the understanding of the point at issue. The maid sister of 
Percivale, disappointed in love, turned her attention only to 
holy things. While passion was raging in Arthur's court 

the terrible passion of unholy love—she held herself aloof 
from it all, and gave herself to fasting andalms. Her teache: 
had inspired her with zeal for a vision of the Holy Grail, and 
at last she catches a glimpse of it. ler eyes, beautiful in the 
light of holiness, shine with a glory never before known ; she 
tells her brother of the sound as of a silver horn from over the 


“17 


hills. No music of earth was ever like it: 


And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 


, . 1 
With rosy colors k aping on the wall 


Galahad’s eyes became like her own, when he heard of the 
vision—Galahad, the beautiful youth begotten by enchant- 
ment. He is sent forth by the maiden; 

Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 

And break thro’ all, till one will crown thee king 

Far in the spiritual city 
When on a summer night the Holy Grail, clad in a luminous 
cloud, appeared to them all in a banquet hall, all the knights 
swore to follow it. In the tournament on the next day Gala- 
had and Percivale were successful because strength was with 
them from the vision. The story is along one of the disap- 
pointments of the various knights—their fruitless search for 
the vision, which appeared to them in so many different ways 
and at last brought gloom to their lives. The height of 
medizeval ecstasy is in Sir Galahad’s vision as he passes away 
into the spiritual city, the veritable city of God that St. 
Augustine saw with his enraptured eye or that St. John be- 
held from Patmos. The vision had never failed from his 


sight, moving with him night and day. Through the night it 
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had been a veritable pillar of fire, and at last in a vision of 
glory it leads him to thi throne of God. From the swamp 
and dark places of earth Percivale sees him passing to the 
spiritual city, with all her spires and gateways in a glory like 
one pearl. 

And from the star there shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I know it was the Holy Grail, 


Which never e' on earth again shall see 


This is the ecstasy, the mysticism on which science and 
materialism have made their attack, and, noble as it is in Sir 
Galahad and in Percivale’s sister—nobler far than the corrup- 
tions of social life which prevailed in King Arthur’s court—it 
has too little of the reality of life to be of any permanent 
value to the human race 

But in striking contrast with these knights who pursued 
the Holy Grail is King Arthur himself with his purpose to 
build up a kingdom. He, too, had had a vision, but it was a 
vision to make the world other, and to build up the realm of 
Christ. It is this purpose that binds him to the life about 
him, and causes him to see at once the folly of his knights, 
when he learns of their vows. He realizes that for Galahad 
there may be such a vision. He will thus fulfill his nature, 
but the others will follow “wandering fires, lost in the quag- 
mire.” Men are they, and men’s work they ought to do, with 
strength and will to right the wrongs of earth. What infinite 
pathos is in the king’s words as he bids them farewell. His 
prophecy is fulfilled, as we have already seen, but what has 
been his work? He has tried with his few knights left to go 
on in his efforts to organize a kingdom, and help the suffering 
world. He is one of Carlyle’s workmen, but is he no more? 
Is he the practical man of whom we hear so much in these 
days; has he no vision and faculty divine? Ambrosius is the 
purely practical man the other extreme from the erring 
knights. He loves the world about him. How close he is to 
mother earth and its frail humanity! He likes to mingle with 


*y} 


the folks in the little village, and knows every honest face of 


theirs and every homely secret in their heart. He delights 


himself with all their sufferings and joys. 
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He lives 
Like an old badger in his eart 
With earth about him everywhere 
Now Arthur lives in a larger world than this. To the 
practical love of humanity that characterizes Ambrosius he 
adds something of the mystical sense of Galahad, and the two 
are blended in an all but perfect manhood. He has lived a 
great life; he has had deep feeling, high thought, divine pur- 
poses, and visions come to him. He has his moments of 
rapture and ecstasy when he is crowned in the spiritual city, 
and earth must fade, for heaven was there. It is all summed 
up in the concluding paragraph, words that need only to be 
read in the light of what has been said to be instantly under- 


stood. 
And many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eveball is not light, 


This air that smites his forehead is not ai 


But vision—yea, his very hand and foot 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 


Who rose again 


These words were in Tennyson’s mind the summing up of 
all of Arthur’s life, and his own. “*The Holy Grail’ is one of 
the most imaginative in my poems,” he once said ; “T have 
expressed there my strong feeling as to the reality of the un- 
seen. The end, when the king speaks of his work and of his 
visions, is intended to be the summing up of all in the highest 
note by the highest of human men. They are the central lines 


of the idyls.” 
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Arr. VIIL—CHRISTIANITY NOT AN EVOLUTION. 


Wits curiosity, as well as serious concern, the observer will 


notice the growing tendency of Christianity to do obeisance to 
science, and of theologians to cater to the spirit of worldly wis 
dom Not the least of these tendencies is seen in the dispos 

tion to yield too much to science in accepting the theory of 


evolution as a settled fact: whereas, it 1s at best only i theory, 


and a theory on which even scientists themselves are by no 
means agreed, either as tu the facts proved or the evolving 
principles and agents employed. It is not, however, the pur 


pose of the present papé to deal with the claims of science 
that it has proved the theory of scientitie evolution, but rather 
to point out the palpable error of many prominent theologians 
in applying the term “evolution” to Christianity, and in 
speaking as though it were a settled fact that it is an evolution. 
It is not necessary to mention any names in particular, as our 
various periodicals abound with instances of this mistake on 
the part ot theological writers. In Tact, it seemns to be almost 
a “fad” to speak of Christianity in this way, and even our 
c lege professors are falling into the same error—if it be an 
error, as we shall endeavor to show in this paper. 

It does not seem clear to m ny writers that this habit of so 
speaking of Christianity s pr tically robbing it of its divine 
and supernatural origin and relegating it to the realm of 
rationalism. Of course, this is farthest from the thought of 
most of those who speak in this way; but the logical effect on 
the mind of the rationalistie thinker may be quite different 
from that which the careless theologian intends to produce. 
We verily believe that this habit of speech is fostering the 


spirit of rationalism that has been so noticeable in these latter 


times. Is It not trne that the Christian Chureh has bec n lean 
ing too much toward the premature conclusions of speculative 
science? Is not this very way of speaking of Christianity an 
indication that there is sucha tendency 4 If 80, then we ought 
to carefully examine the ground of our statements, analyze 


the terms we use, and guard our language in dealing with the 


: : : ‘ : 
theoiogical side of great questions. 


s 
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In considering the inquiry as to whether Christianity is an 
evolution, it is necessary that we should ask what Christianity 
is. The term, as commonly employed, is somewhat indefinite 
in its meaning. Addressing ourselves for a moment to the 
question, we notice that it is not a mineral. vegetable, or 
animal product, and cannot have “ evolved,” on any scientific 
basis, out of either of these kingdoms. But. if it does not be- 
long to either of these kingdoms, and cannot be treated by the 
laws governing them, then what is it? Positively, we may an 
swer this question in the following ways: 

1. It is a system of truth, including the nature, character, 
and mission of Christ, the eternal Logos, who is represented as 
God manifested in the flesh, in whom dwelt “all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily.” As such, Christianity may be said to 
be a revelation. 

2. It is a scheme of atonement for sin, provided by the 
divine Father for the redemption of mankind, and, as such, it 
is salvation. 

3. It is a system of ethical principles and precepts for the 
guidance of human conduct, embodied in the life and char- 
acter of its Founder and set forth as an inspirational ideal, for 
the Christian. 

4. It is, when personally embraced, an inward experience 

for the individual of a renewal of spirit as to motive and prac 
tice, with the consequent effects on the moral sensibilities and 
emotions. It is, therefore, regeneration. 
5. It is, again, in its operative energy, a moral force. Ap- 
pealing to the moral sense it awakens conscience, and thus 
becomes a governing factor in human conduet by introducing 
powerful motives to right action. “The kingdom of God is 
in power.” Hence, Christianity is power. 

From these considerations it will appear that we are not to 
use the term “Christianity ” as implying something that has 
evolved out of nature, or as a material and tangible thing gov 
erned by material laws. But, in whatever phase we regard it, 
we should consider the question of its origin. Is it something 
born or made? Did it evolve, or was it a new creation? 
Was it a new variety—the outgrowth of some kind of hybrid- 
ism—or the result of a change of environment? Or was it an 
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‘‘ original type?” The fact that as a system it is a part of an 
evolving or progressive pian aoes not place it in the field of 
scientific evolution, whose laws are “natural selection” and 
change of environment. A little reflection will, therefore, we 
think, convince any competent thinker that, on the accepted 
theory of its divine origin in the advent of the eternal Logos, 
or Word “made flesh,” Christianity was not “ an evolution,” 
but a new creation. 

It was original in all its essentials. While other systems 
foreshadowed it and prepared the way for it, none of them 
grasped its true significance or its central thought, salvation by 
faith in the righteousness of another, and that other a divine 
Redeemer. This idea was proclaimed by the eternal Word, 
who was, according to Scripture, God “ manifest in the flesh.” 
Previous systems had built a structure under the direction of 
a master Architect, but for what, they knew not. Like Solo- 
mon’s temple that went up without the sound of tool or 
hammer—not a work of chance, but the realization of a skill- 
fully prepared plan—these old systems were blindly working 
out a carefully devised scheme in which Christianity was 
emphatically the stone which the “ builders rejected.” But, 
as in Solomon’s temple, the whole structure was prepared from 
the beginning. The stone which the builders rejected did not 
find its place at last by “evolution.” It was specially prepared 
for the place long before it reached it. The old systems were 
practically dead when Christianity came into existence. There 
was no shading of species into this new system; its appear- 
ance was sudden and phenomenal. As Athena sprang 
full-grown from the head of Zeus, so Christianity sprang sud- 
denly into being, full-fledged and full-armed. It was like a 
blazing comet, shot suddenly from the darkness of chaos into 
the glory of the Pentecostal morning. To apply the princi- 
ples of scientific evolution to the advent of Christianity is 
stupendous folly. 

It may be argued at this point that, inasmuch as the pre- 
ceding systems foreshadowed it, Christianity is therefore 
evolved from them. But a model does not evolve a ship or 


a machine: neither does a type evolve the antitype in reli- 


gion, but rather the antitype gives rise to the type. As the 
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ship itself is planned in the mind of the architect before the 
model or type can be made, so the Christian system was planned 
before the model or type could exist. To argue that the 
divine plan was gradually evolved by selection or environ- 
meut because it was foreshadowed in previous systems is fal- 
lacious ; the types and shadows of the Mosaic dispensation, in 
particular, did not evolve, but were given like the antitype by 
direet and special divine revelation. 

And just here we may remark that one of the most stupen- 
dous blunders of modern scientists ] as been the confounding 
of development with evolution. Both materialistic and 
theistic advocates of evolution have been guilty of the same 
error. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Romanes, Drummond, and 
Kidd have all fallen into the same snare. We cannot discuss 
this point at length, but it seems necessary to call attention to 
the confusion of these two distinct phases of progress which 
has been made. When Drummond, Kidd, and others point to 
the case of the Sandwich Islanders or the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia in their progress from barbarism to civilization as an 
illustration of the evolution of civilized man out of a primeval 
savage they egregious!y blunder in their failure to distinguish 
between development and evolution. These cases were not 
cases of evolution at all, but of simple development, and there- 
fore prove nothing for scientific evolution. W hat, then, is the 
difference between the two? While in many instances the 
terms are synonymous and may be used interchangeably, yet 
in the strictly scientific sense they cannot be so used without 
leading to confusion. The term “evolution” in its scientific 
sense implies the process by which structural changes are pro- 
duced in the organisms of plants and animals, through a long 
succession of generations and series of changes in environment ; 
and these morphological changes mark the varieties of species 
that are thus produced from a single original type. Now this 
theory of evolution, if correct, calls for certain indispensable 
elements in order to its suecess. It must have not only a 
changing environment and principle of selection, producing or 
tending to adaptation of organism to environment, but it must 


also have an indefinite period of time, and a long series of 


7 
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generations in order to bring about these changes which 
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only come slowly and gradually. Evolution knows no short 
euts “across lots,” no sudden leaps over chasms. All who 
come along her way must come by the beaten path and follow 
her ancient trails. 

Let us examine for a moment the cases so often referred to 
by evolutionists in support of their theories and see wherein 
they haveerred. As an illustration, the aborigines of Austra- 
lia are often cited to show that man could have evolved from 
a savage toa highly civilized and intelligent being. But, in 
trying to prove their position on presumptive evidence, the 
evolutionists have proved too much. They have shown that 
the children of these lowest known specimens of savagery, 
when taken out of the environment in which they were born 
and placed in the schools of the Anglo-Saxon beside the chil- 
dren of the most advanced race on the face of the earth, will 
not only hold their own in learning, but will often surpass 
their white cousins. And, further, in the case of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, it is shown that they have in the present cen- 
tury advanced from the lowest condition of cannibalism to 
that of an intelligent and civilized, yea even Christian, people. 
But, the question is whether either of these cases proves any- 
thing whatever for the theory of scientific evolution. Each 
rather proves that scientists are often short-sighted and con- 
fuse themselves and others by confounding the meaning of 
terms which they employ in teaching their theories. Neither 
of the cases was a case of evolution in the scientific sense, but 
simply an instance of development. Scientific evolution im- 
plies a long succession of generations for the succession of 
changes by which a species passes from the lower and simpler 
to the higher and complex forms. Even the most sanguine 
evolutionists will not claim that these higher forms, either of 
organic structure or brain power, are evolved from the lower 
forms in a single generation. To admit this would be to yield 
the whole argument for evolution, for to practically grant the 
sudden advent of new species would be a virtual acknowledg 
ment of creative power acting directly in producing new or- 
ganisms. The question next arises, then, whether the savage 


in either of the above cases evolved any new faculties or or 


ganisms as he advanced in a single generation from barbarism 
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to civilization. The answer is apparent—no new organism ot 
faculty was evolved in either case. Every faculty and power 
that the individual possesses as a civilized man he possessed 
as a savage, only in a latent or inactive form. We presume 
the ardent advocates of evolution will not claim otherwise. 
What, then, is the logical and inevitable conclusion regarding 
these cases / Simply that there was then no evolution here, 
other than that which takes place in the life of every individ 
ual organism, which we call growth or development and which 
is the product of education. 

So much, then, for the mistakes of evolutionists. And it 
serves to illustrate how theologians are making the same mis 
take when speaking of Christianity as an “evolution.” It did 
not evolve; when “‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us,” by that divine manifestation Christianity was 
started, a new type, original and divine. As a system it stands 
out unique and distinct from all other systems: 

1. It is so in its origin, as we have previously remarked. It 
was not a hybrid, begotten of Judaism and Greek philosophy, 
but so distinct from either as to be repudiated by both as the 
opponent of each. It was “ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness.” It is distinctively Melchis- 
idekian in type, having no natural ancestor or descendant. It 
forever stands out as God’s special message by a special man, 
himself unlike all others in his birth and mission. “ We 
preach Christ . . . the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” 
said the great apostle of the Gentiles. Christianity is Christ ; 
Christ was not evolved, but sent. Evolution properly applies 
to that which has an ancestry and may have a progeny. Only 
in this line of succession can the principle of “ selection ” 
work, if it works at all. Christianity started an original type, 
and was either the result of supernatural interposition or it is 
nothing. It was a torchlight swung out of the windows of 
heaven, glimmering through the darkness, “ and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” Neither Judaism nor Greek philosophy 
recognized any resemblance or relationship in it. Both alike 
despised and rejected it. 

2. It is peculiar in the purpose sought, the restoration of 


man to the favor of God through and by regeneration, a new 
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life principle within. And this new life is not evolved out of 
anything that has gone before, but comes to each individual 
directly from the divine Father. “ Except a man be born from 
above, he cannot see tle kingdom of God.” It is not bequeathed 
by heredity, but must come to each individual severally, 
and is the result of a voluntary and personal seeking. It is 
“ Christ in you the hope ot glory “hs and Christ comes to the 
individual heart only by individual request. Christianity, then, 
is never transmitted from one generation to another. It has 
no existence anywhere else in the world than in individual 
hearts. ‘“ The kingdom of God is within you.” There can 
be no evolution, therefore, for that which is neither hereditary 
nor transmissible, but which is only received by each indi- 
vidual and that by choice. Herein Christianity stands alone. 
Other systems have sought chiefly to save men through exter- 
nal means, or through organization. Christianity alone seeks 
and claims to save men by individual and spiritual regenera- 
tion. Individual salvation through repentance, faith, and re- 
generation—which salvation is applied Christianity—is from 
the very nature of things repugnant to any theory of salvation 
by evolution. 

8. Christianity is distinct, in that it is the result of a superior 
and supernatural power acting upon the individual heart in 
generating this new life within. As the Christ-man was 
unique in his birth and character, so his Church had its birth 
in the supernatural bestowment of its chief operating force. 
The Pentecostal effusion was not an infusion of transmissible 
fluid that may be passed from one person to another, as Mor- 
monism teaches, but was an individual endowment of -non- 
transmittible foree. This force is the indwelling presence of 
the Holy Spirit, and is not an inherited quality, but a special 
bestowment of the divine Father. The governing principle 
of the Christian life is “The love of God . . . shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” It is 
not evolved, but “given.” How, then, ean any thoughtful 
student of theology and science mistake Christianity for an 
evolution, when its supernatural power is neither evolved nor 


transmitted, but is a special gift to the individual soul, and that 


only on certain stipulated and voluntary conditions? To talk of 
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it as “an evolution” is the greatest shortsightedness and care- 
lessness, or else it is ignorance of the fundamental principles on 
which the theory of evolution is built. Its reception is in op- 
position to all the essential elements of scientific evolution. 

4. Christianity is also unique in its methods of operation 
and growth. That growth is not involuntary, but voluntary. 
Evolution is, on the contrary, involuntary and unconscious in 
its methods and progress. Species progress from the lower to 
higher forms without any concern on their own part, and are 
even unconscious of any change in progress or in contempla- 
tion. According to scientific evolution they are continually 
progressing, from generation to generation, toward a higher 
type of organism without even knowing there is any such 
thing going on in their organisms. They are constantly ad- 
justing themselves to new conditions without scarcely know- 
ing that they have changed conditions. All animal and 
vegetable growth is carried on in substantially the same way. 
Neither a man nor a tree grows by trying to grow, as Pro- 
fessor Drummond has pointed out; they simply grow by con- 
tinuing in the position in which nature has put them, and 
neither will nor consciousness has anything to do with it. 
But with Christianity the case is different. Its growth, nay 
its very existence in the human heart, depends upon these two 
qualities, consciousness and volition. These are always the 
two conditions of its benefits with responsible beings. 

Where, then, is the evolution in Christianity? It will not 
do to say that it is in the fact that Christianity is the grand 
climax in the plan of the infinite Creator and Father; for this 
grand climax was not “evolved,” but was the direct and special 
work of that infinite Father. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE UNITY OF HISTORY AND RELIGION 
IN CHRISTIANITY. 

Tue relation of history to religion has not the interest for 
speculative reason which it had in the preceding century ; 
nevertheless, it is ever a vital question. W hether religion 
ean be conceived of as historical is a question which is no 
longer current. But, in the present state of the philosophy of 
religion, a new form of this same question is in vogue—How 
may religion be historical? At once the purely speculative 
and polemical form of the question gives place to a view 
which is vital and constructive. Now the proper method of 
discussing such a theme is twofold; the general relation of 
history and religion must be established before there can be 
deduced the peculiar unity of the two in Christianity. 

Twofold as is the nature of the above theme, the method 
of procedure is not in each case the same. The relation of 
history and religion is first to be determined in a general and 
speculative manner. Only when such has been done may 
this relation be applied to a given historical religion. When 
the general validity of this relation has been pointed out, then 
the peculiar value of the same for Christianity may be indi- 
eated. Development, as a concept, must be made consistent 
with religion in general before there can be investigated the 
position of Christianity in universal history. 

That religion is historical is by no means self-evident ; nor 
has such a view been developed without a struggle. The 
light in which we rejoice to-day once shone in a darkness 
which comprehended it not. In present-day thought nothing 
is more apparent than that we are awake to the advantages of 
history ; for among the ideals which the passing century has 
developed none are more vivid than those of development and 
process. Hereby is the truth of everything tested, so that 
reality might be looked upon as that which is capable of 
development. Both nature and mind reveal this tendency. 
What has been the influence of Hegel and Darwin in modern 
thought? A speenlative system of becoming and a natural- 


istic scheme of evolution have dominated the refleetions of the 
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nineteenth century. Thus has the universe of thought and 
things been set in motion e pur si muove. But a mention of 
these names and these tendencies serves to remind us of what 
is universally felt. 

The spirit of the enlightenment was precisely an opposite 
of historicity. Then all was static and eternal, and no greater 
calumny could be brought against an element than to regard 
it as capable of change. History gave way to nature. That 
by which this latter conception was developed was reason, 
according to whose principles history was tried and found 
wanting. Nature, not in the current sense of an empirical 
somewhat, but as rationalistic and dogmatic a principle as 
scholasticism ever saw, was the source and method, the cri- 
terion and goal of all. In its application this principle was 
both practical and speculative. No more significant expound- 
ers of this tendency are to be found than Grotius and Spinoza, 
the one inclining toward ethics, the other toward metaphysics. 
But, in either case, the historical concept was crowded out by 
the so-called “ natural.” Grotius proceeded from the princi- 
ple of natural rights, jus naturale; Spinoza, from that of 
natura naturans. Asa result the temporal and contingent 
were unfavorably compared with the eternal and the neces- 
sary. How pale did history then appear, when all was re- 
garded in the light of eternity—swb specie aeternt. The mag 
nificent conception of nature became the be-all and end-all 
of early modern thought. 

Natural religion arose under such auspices, and did not fail 
to become the most typical and exemplary result of such a 
rationalistic method. Historical religion was at once set at 
naught ; if Christianity had any kernel of truth, it was simply 
because the former was “as old as the creation.” Such was the 
influence of the method sub specie aeterni. It is not difficult 
to see how historical (medieval) Christianity might be set at 
naught. The practical principle of natural rights was elabo 
rated in direct opposition to that of authority ; the speculative 
principle of reason, in defiance of tradition. It was with the 
clashing of such contradictory opinions that the early periods 
of modern thought resounded—jus versus autoritas, ratio 
versus ¢raditio. Thus it came about that the facts of positive 
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religion were dismissed, just as the idea of development was 
despised. Rejoicing in its emancipation and heedless of his- 
tory, modern thought did not hesitate to undertake the some- 
what arduous task of constructing religion anew. The result 
was natural religion. If it distrusted the positive and contin- 
gent, the enlightenment reassured itself by affirming its faith 
in nature and reason. For how could the temporal contain 
the eternal, or contingent facts become necessarily true ¢ 

Whatever be the method of history or the principle of his- 
torical division in general, the passage from the enlighten- 
ment to the present century was no smooth evolution, but was 
characterized by opposition and negation. This was brought 
about by skepticism. Doubt was entertained as to the power 
of reason, as well as of the appropriateness of the idea of 
nature. Hume and Lessing are representative of this reversal, 
The latter did not succeed so completely as did Hume in dis- 
entangling himself from the artificial enlightenment; never- 
theless, in showing the possibilities of a particular form of 
religion—J udaism-Christianity—as an educator of humanity 
he performed a service which was wanting in Hume. 

The destruction of natural religion and the corresponding 
rehabilitation of historical religion were brought about by 
Hume, whose whole philosophy centers round the idea of the 
positive-historical. Hume’s speculative thought turns away 
from @ priort reason and logical necessity to the principles of 
experience. Causation, the very heart of scientific thought, 
becomes a merely customary connection of ideas. “ Custom, 
then, is the great guide of human life.” In ethies the iso- 
lated principle of custom becomes more complete and sys- 
tematic in the form of conduct. Outwardly viewed, ethies 
(ethika) is but the science of eustom. Thus did a formal 


principle receive life. But in religion, which Hume treated 
historically, the principle of eustom became universalized. 
Custom beeame the ru de of historical life, and here it re- 
ceived its most characteristic treatment. For, it is by virtue 
of historical process t t custom is developed. When history 
has done its work, then logie and ethies may be elaborated. 
History thus became the ultimate test of all reality. Reason 


ive way to custom: nature, to history. 
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Historicity, according to Hume, was the test of reality. 
Why was natural religion rejected¢ Because it was illogical 
No; because it was nonhistorical. Natural religion has no 
history ; hence it is false. Examine the history of humanity. 
We tind that the farther back we go toward man’s natural 
state, the farther removed he is from anything like natural 
religion. Not reason, but superstition characterizes early re- 
ligion. Natural religion has no place in history ; hence it can 
lave no place in reason ; it is, accordingiy, a fiction of the im- 
agination. History was doubly vindicated ; it was delivered 
from rationalism and triumphed over the fictitious “ nature.” 
The test to which history has been submitted was calculated 
to prove its validity and to bring out its inner nature. Cer- 
tainly a most serious view of the development of humanity 
must be entertained when we observe how history has weath- 
ered the “storm and stress” of rationalism, just as there must 
be felt our appreciation of that which has been produced, as it 
were, through “ blood and iron.” 

Emancipated as history has been by skepticism and positiv- 
ism, it should be thankful for its escape, yet not content to 
remain passive in the hands of its deliverers. It is for deliv- 
erance from its friends that it should pray; its enemies have 
disappeared. The now-esteemed method of history may be mis- 
applied. A skeptical positivism may have been of real service 
in revealing the falsity of rationalism, but the former is by no 
means the complete form of the philosophy of religion. Thus 
it comes about that current religious thought is not wholly 
free from certain dangers inherent ip its very method, the his- 
torical one. At the same time the experience of the enlight- 
enment should show that the relation of history to religion is 
by no means an obvious one, so that the unity of the two is 
not without difficulty. The historical character of religion 
inust be evinced by a deduction from its very nature. 

The recoil from an antihistorical rationalism assumes to-day 
the form of positivism. History is contained in the form of 
this latter; its inner nature is supposed to be expressed in 
terms of actuality, or phenomenalism, as well as in the princi 


ple of developm: nt M I festing itself in various philosoph- 
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sciences, such a twofold tendency is not absent from 
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religion, where it appears in the new science of comparative 
religion, as well as in a revived evangelical theology. In the 


one there may be observe d, in general, the tendency to center 
all faith in the idea of evolution ; and in the other the principle 
of the positive seems to be dominant. Now, to regard religion 
from the general standpoint of evolution is bound to be as ab- 
stract and valueless as was the practice of rationalism. If the 
enlightenment reposed its faith in an abstract natural religion 
developed by reason, current thought tends to look upon the 
general evolution of religion as the essential and valuable. 
But, for living religion the abstract natural religion and the 
empirical evolution of nature-religion are equally alien.* His- 
tory thus interpreted cannot serve the needs of religion. An 
abstract evolution of religion is as impotent as an eternal re- 
ligion of nature. When history is regarded as mere develop- 
ment, such must ever be the result. 

In the same way the relation of history to religion cannot 
be indicated by laying emphasis upon mere matters of histor- 
ical fact. Advanced evangelical theology is here not without 
difficulty. Not only does it fail to evince the historical charac- 
ter of religion, but it likewise fails to justify its habit of finding 
all that is of religious value within the limits of the Christian 
religion. Such has been the ease with the Ritschlian the- 
ology ; it has not failed to ask the question as to how history 
relates itself to religion, but it las never given a just answer 
to the same. With Harnack and Hermann this is strikingly 
true. In his pamphlet, Christianity and History, Harnack 
tinds the value of h story for religion to consist in the fact 
that the former contains an account of the life and infin- 
ence of a transcendent personality. Hermann is still more 
pronounced in what may only be regarded as a refined form of 
positivism. Faith does not repose in a necessary and eternal 
truth; that would be mysticism. But rather is faith a fact, 
nothing more. The inner nature of that faith consists in the 
persuasion that human destiny is not natural but supernatural. 
As the ground of such belief we have the phenomenon of Jesus 
Christ. Thus it comes about that the theological tendency 


*Comp. De la Saussaye } Neichende Religionsforschung und der religioese 
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presents in current religious thought the counterpart of the 
scheme of evolutional religion. Together they succeed in ex- 
alting an abstract process, as well as isolated facts. Now this 
is not history, nor does such a method conserve the interests 
of religion. 

Without abandoning the historical position, and at the same 
time avoiding the error of the enlightenment, present-day re- 
ligious thought must adjust the question in a different way. 
Neither rationalism nor positivism will suffice ; the one defeats 
history, the other betrays it. No little light may be thrown 
upon the question by admitting the difficulty of historical reli- 
gion; we cannot regard it as of passing interest or as being purely 
fortuitous. Religion should in some way represent God ; and 
how may this be done if the former be temporal and cireum- 
stantial? The historical moment as a whole seems inadequate 
to reflect the Eternal; much less may a definite and limited 
period contain the Absolute. Such objections as these are 
proposed by religion, and history must dispose of them. In 
such a condition as this gain may result by regarding history 
not so much as a problem to be solved, but rather as a means 
of answering another question, that of religion. In all the 
discussion of the question religion has been looked upon as a 
complete concept capable of determining the conditions of its 
historicity. But, when it is seen that religion is itself a prob- 
lem, history may then find its place as an accompanying prin- 
ciple. The difficulty which religion encounters in realizing 
itself is obviated by the historical method. History then 
assumes the form of an assistant, and not that of a burden. 
Religion can exist and act only as it is historical; in its inner 
nature it presents problems which history alone can solve. 

What, then, is religion? The enlightenment asked this 
question, but its answer was inadequate. It is not sufficient 
to refer what is real and vital to abstract reason and a purely 
negative conception of eternity. To define religion in so 
many words is a method fraught with little gain; nor may we 
here discuss the question at any great length. For the pur- 
pose of relating history to religion it will suffice to indicate 
the latter’s nature, and that by reference to the soul, the world, 
and to God. Hereby the inner nature of religion may be 
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brought out. Religion is not primarily an attempt to gain 
some speculative view of the world, nor is it a desire to pro- 
duce practically some result in the world; but is rather the 
impulse, on the part of the soul, to affirm itself over against 
the opposition of the world. Thus the end and aim of re- 
ligion is not a speculative conclusion or an objective result, 
but consists rather in the self-realization of the soul. Des- 
tiny is that which determines the behavior of the soul when 
its religious consciousness is aroused: the idea of logical de- 
duections and the principle of duty are quite alien to its cen- 
tral spring. The perfect realization of religion occurs when 
the victory over the world is complete. Christ realizes re- 
ligion in his own person when he says, “ I have overcome the 
world.” Such was the religion of Christ. The good cheer 
which it imparts follows not as the result of any work he per- 
formed or by virtue of any new view of the universe, but is 
inherent in that religious victory which was his. But this is 
only a partial and rather negative view of religion. 

The task which religion has to accomplish is that of self- 
realization and world-overcoming. Such is the destiny of the 
soul. But to work ont such a salvation is a task beyond the 
private powers of the personal soul. The awakening to re- 
ligious consciousness at once reveals this fact ; and, out of the 
depths of some divine despair, the soul cries out for aid from 
some more than natural source. Various forms and ages of 
religion would represent differently this common element of 
all religious life. Thus, asa second moment in religion en- 
ters in the belief in God. Such an idea comes not primarily 
from the world, for religion is more than scholastic curiosity, 
but is rather of an inner origin. The idea of God becomes a 
demand of the soul, when the latter seeks its salvation. While 
having some general reference to the world, this view of 
religion involves a twofold principle—the impulse of the 
soul, in response to the idea of its destiny, and the postulated 
tendency on the part of a divine soul to further this. Now 
such a view of religion is not only capable of historical in- 


terpretation, but cannot be conceived of apart from historical 


influence. 
With its historical character religion may find a means of 
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realizing that which otherwise would be impossible. This 
may be shown from the twofold standpoint involved, and by a 
method in keeping with actual religion. History provides a 
method by which the soul can work out its religious destiny, 
as well as a means by which God can consistently supply his 
aid. The history of the race makes possible the solution of 
a problem too great for the individual in his isolated life. To 
overcome the world is a cumulative effort demanding time in- 
definite ; in it the activity of the soul, as well as the assistance 
of God, may find room. At the same time the effect of 
social history upon the individual is not only such as to make 
possible the working out of his problem, but it likewise serves 
to develop the character of his problem. Self-affirmation be- 
comes transfigured, and thus receives a more appropriate form 
than that of egoism. Historical religion thus is influential in 
assisting the soul in its activity, as well as in setting up the 
point of departure for its destiny. Accordingly, various 
stages in the progress of the soul will be indicated by epochs 
in religious history. The inner connection of the two will be 
evinced by the inner and outer forms of developmént. 

If nature-religion may be regarded as typical of the original 
form of man’s belief in his supernatural destiny, then the self- 
affirmation of the soul will be such as to assume the form of 
ingenuous egoism, this being the result of a nomadic form of 
social life. But, even here, such an egoism will be tempered 
by the demands of family and clan. A stage higher, in 
national religion, the individual soul becomes exalted in the 
nation, just as the latter by its culture and worship react upon 
him, enabling him more readily and more consistently to ac- 
complish his task. Universal religion completes the process. 
The soul in the moment of its complete self-realization is 
seen; God appears in his absolute and perfect character. 
Narrow egoism and partial nationalism are done away with. 
In their stead appears some universal realm of religious life, 
as the kingdom of God. Such is the climax in the soul’s 
career. 

Another view of the same process may at the same time be 
entertained. Just as the soul has availed itself of various 


stages and epochs in the history of its realization, so God 
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may be regardea as a companion idea, developing in a manner 
consistent and appropriate. Here, again, various stages may 
be determined. To the.patriarch and his clan God appears 
as a covenant-making Being. With the people of God he 
assumes the form of a national Jahveh. In universal religion 
the pure spirituality of God is revealed. In the kingdom of 
heaven man and God are conceived of as naturally related. 
Such a kingdom is man’s true destiny, just as it is also God's 
veritable design. In such a realm the soul is realized, while 
God is revealed. And here is the inner meaning of history. 
The idea of the kingdom has been wrought out by virtue of 
an historical method, just as the idea itself is an historical 
one. As seed sown in the ground, so is the kingdom in the 
world. Development is inherent in the very notion, and such 
development makes up the history of religion. 

Already, by our mention of the kingdom of God, we have 
been brought to the very borders of the second and particular 
part of our theme, the historical form of Christianity. All 
that has been said concerning the general relation of history 
and religiorf is singularly true here. In a double manner has 
Christianity united these two. It has created the historical form 
of religion, just as it has also adjusted to faith the content of 
universal history. Cliristianity in its most essential nature is 
preeminently historical. In it we observe the peculiar unity 
of history and religion. Pre-Christian thought was strikingly 
nonhistorical ; such was the case in both antique and oriental 
worlds, as will become apparent when we glance at Greece, 
India, and China. Chinese thought is plainly unhistorical. 
No progress is made ; conservatism rules supreme. If Indian 
thought has in it the idea of motion and change, such is not 
with the purpose or result of producing anything vital or 
essential. All is in motion, an endless becoming, but all is in 
vain. Change is all for naught; progress leads only to annihila- 
tion. In a somewhat different sense does the antique world 
show itself to be unhistorical. While here there is no particu- 
lar reverence for the ancient, much less an antipathy to the 
world, as in the above cases, there is in Greek thought a simi 


lar inability to conceive of historical progress. Motion and 


activity are present, to be sure, but such evince themselves 
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within a closed circle ; nothing new is produced. All reality 
is given; all that is essential has been accomplished. As a re- 
sult there prevail din Greek thought that peace of mind which 
passed from complacency to resignation, just as oriental thought 
had been conservative and pessimistic. 

Christianity, in striking contrast to such a view, is clearly 
historical. The historical principle it has created for its own 
needs. Not as given, but as to be produced, are the real and 
valuable regarded. History is looked upon as working outa 
result, and such is regarded as being of the nature of an innova 
tion. The new is wrought out. For the first time did history 
become valid, just as religion was then placed upon its merits 
and looked upon as capable of solution. W hen the essential 
meaning of religion was seen, the value of history was brought 
out. Sucha wu ique method has already been observed in the 
mention of the kingdom of God “as a typical idea of Chris- 
tianity. From a purely formal standpoint this idea of an 
independent religious realm may find some counterpart in the 
Buddhist notion of Nirvana, or in the Platonic cosmos of 
ideas. But, apart from such metaphysical differences as might 
be pointed out, the great difference in the positive working 
out of the plan of the kingdom of God consists in the fact that 
the latter is historical. In the kingdom man realizes himself 
while God is revealed: but such a use of this idea is made 
possible only by the historical moment which it contains. That 
which is realized is by virtue of the historical idea, and such 
an idea has been achieved by the Christian religion. 

The mastery over history which Christianity reveals js still 
further evinced when we turn from the purely historical idea 
to the positive content of universal history. Here a remark- 
able adjustment takes place. Dualism in history is created. 
The world begins anew; chronclogy is revised. A glance at 
the geographical arrangement of this dualism will bring out 
the radical nature of the latter. The ancient Orient is one 


thing: the modern Occident another. Europe and America 


a) 


are Christian, and herein consists the striking contrast to the 
Orient. The oriental world, so far as its significance is con- 
cerned, is past and gone; its place has been taken by a new 
civilization, a new view of the world and of life. 
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This dualistic view of history which is implied by Chris 
tianity becomes more vivid when we pass from purely outer 
comparisons to the inner meaning of the two parts of human 
development. The ethica change from Orient to Occident 
was most radical and striking. It is true that certain phases of 
advanced Greek thought were more or less indicative of the 
change which was to follow and that there was a general con- 
nection between Judaism and Christianity, but it cannot be 
denied that the effect of this new movement was catastrophic, 
just as the position of its founder was cataclysmic. Nietzsche— 
and did not the possessed in Capernaum confess that Jesus 
was the Christ ?—has paid a strange tribute to the Chris- 
tianity of Christ by regarding its position in the history of 
culture as a “transvaluation of all values” (“ Umwerthung aller 
Werthe”). As a direct opposition does Christian ethics relate 
itself to what had formerly been of moral value. Whether 
such a change be regarded with favor or otherwise, as in 
Nietzsche’s case, it cannot be denied that the inauguration of 
Christianity was the signal for an ethical upheaval in uni- 
versal history. 

Cataclysmie as is the nature of Christianity, so is the 
original and unique position of its Founder. And what 
gain will ensue when theology, assuming the standpoint of 
religion, measures Christ by means of history? With respect 
to this original soul all else is a mere before or after; a for or 
against. In history Christ is creative. Well has St. Paul 
compared him with Adam. The first Adam desiring to be- 
come as God, knowing good and evil, discovered the moral 
law for himself. Christ, the second and superior Adam, pur 
sued a different method. He thought it not robbery to 
become equal with God, and thus, according to the mystery of 
the kenosis, he rediscovered the moral law, the will of God. 
But what may such symbolism mean? The first Adam and his 
morale were both oriental, and are now antiquated ; whereas 
the heavenly Adam finds value in a totally different method of 
life, and this becomes the ethics of the Oecident. Thus does 
the dualism of universal history bring out the comparison of 


these two creative perso! alities. 


The general relation of religion to history and the unity of 
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the two in Christianity lead to a final question—lIlow may a 
single period in universal history become of intrinsic value for 
what is so embracing as the relation of the eternal God to 
humanity? In a new guise rationalism here appears, demand- 
ing that we regard history as a smooth and gradual evolution. 
But such a view, however applicable to the history of nature, 
does not necessarily hold in the history of culture. In the latter 
prevails the spirit of freedom, so that history is not natural- 
ized but spiritualized. Various branches of culture reveal 
this truth. In the history of philosophy all that was essential 
to ancient and medizval thought was developed within the 
chronological limits of the life of Plato. The history of art 
shows that the secrets of the Renaissance were solved in the 
twinkling of aneye. Slowly ascending through Romanesque 
and Gothic types, then as regularly descending in Barock and 
Rocacco, the essentials of modern art were all developed upon 
the narrow ridge spanned by Raphael’s life of thirty-seven 
years. Why,then, may we not find the essentials of occidental 
religion limited to the life of John the evangelist, who ob- 
served the influence of Christ’s life and the effect of his death 
upon men? The guiding principle should be, not a theory 
of evolution, but a sense of religious value. Philosophy 
ignores the ages and hastens to Plato. Art centers in 
Raphael and his contemporaries. Religion thus knows only 
one name under heaven given among men whereby we must 


be saved, 
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Arr. IX.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


W wart is the higher criticism 4 It is not a set of theories 
or conclusions of any kind; it isa method. When Dr. Briggs 
defines it to be “the h gviher task ” of considering the scrip- 
tural writings “as to integrity, authenticity, literary form, and 
reliability,” he exactly agrees with that most orthodox and 
conservative scholar, Principal Cave, who asks, “ What is the 
critical method /” and replies, “ It is the examination of the 
books of the Bible by the same principles by which all litera- 
ture is studied ; it is logic; it is the application to the law and 
the prophets of that inductive method by which discoveries in- 
numerable have been made in all the paths of research.” And 
the principal continues by saying that “ it is a rational exam- 
ination of the facts of the Old Testament, facts of literature, 
history, style, and content by the aid of comparison and in- 
ference.” He then declares that the greatest need of this 
hour is a more scholarly, thorough, and well-balanced applica- 
tion of this scientific method. This is indeed the position of 
Professor William Henry Green, and of every other orthodox 
conservative who is at the same time a critical scholar. The 
writer does not know even one Old Testament man in the 
world to-day who has a reputation outside his own village 
that does not, at least professedly, accept the critical method. 
August Koéhler, who took the lead of the conservative evan- 
gelical forces of Germany in Old Testament criticism when 
Delitzsch died, voiced the unanimous opinion of scholar- 
ship when he wrote a book, the main contention of which 
was that wrong criticism was not to be anathematized but 
answered, and that ouly criticism could answer criticism. The 
skepties who represent the orthodox position as different from 
this are simply slandering us. That thoroughly orthodox Old 
Testament scholar, Professor Charles H. H. Wright, wrote 
recently, “There are those, alas, who look upon every devia- 


tion from the old traditional views as akin to apostasy from 
the faith. But they who are gifted with a firmer faith in the 
‘oracles of God,’ and are indisposed to think the ‘ark’ in 
danger because the oxen happen to stumble, will welcome all 
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new light upon every biblical question.” So Dr. Delitzsch 
even more forcibly says, “The love of truth, submission to 
the force of truth, the surrender of traditional views which 
will not stand the test is a sacred duty, an element of the fear 
of God.” 

All this proves that evangelical ( hristianity believes in the 
sovereignty and lordship of the truth. The truth is the one 
king of men whose right to rule Christianity cannot question. 
This is the one king ruling by divine right. God is the hig! 
est truth, and a God-given revelation cannot be in conflict with 
any truth which can be discovered. If we believe the Bible 
to be a true record of God’s revelation to man, we need not 
fear that any truth will hurt it.* 

In this search for truth the Methodists ought to be most 
fearless and tolerant, for the Methodist system of doctrine has 
for its center, not any particular intellectual tenet, but the as- 
sured facts of Christian experience. Wesley and Whitefield, 
Adam Clarke and Richard Watson, notwithstanding their 
wide divergence in doctrine, were all good Methodists because 
they were one in this fundamental. Whoever retains a vital 
Christian experience, such as Methodism emphasizes, cannot 
think very far wrong. We know Jesus Christ has power on 
earth to forgive sins, which is the best present-day proof of 
his omniscience, omnipresence, and omnipotence. If Jesus 
Christ is a fact, as Christian experience proves him to be, 
then the New Testament history must be substantially true 
and the Old Testament prophecies have been proved true.t+ 


* The writer can remember the time when it was counted heresy in his native town 
for a minister to suggest that God possibly did not make this earth and all that is on 
it, just as it stands, in seven literal days. We now see, however, that God's method 
in creation was a little different from what we thought it was when we were boys 
And the change of view has not hurt our religious experience or our reverence for 
the Bible. We see now that whatever method God took in creation must have been 
the right method. It is exactly the same with the Bible Whatever has been God's 
method of revelation, it must be the right method, and we ought to be as glad to find 
out exactly what his method was in revelation as in creation. 

t Jesus Christ is himself the best vindication of prophecy. What particular differ- 
ence does it make whether we can tell the name of the inspired prophet who wrote 
Isaiah lili and various Messianic Psalms or not ? That they were written centuries 
before Jesus came no one doubts. That they did voice the hope of those holy men 
of God in a coming redemption few, even of the most rationalistic critics, deny 
Not by some twist of phrase, as if they were sibylline oracles, but in the beart 
throbs of their deepest meaning the Old Testament prophecies pointed to the coming 
Conqueror, Sufferer, Saviour Even Smend himself acknowledges that the fore- 
knowledge of the prophets is a divine mystery and has its source tn divine illumina- 
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Methodism, therefore, has always urged her theological schol- 
ars, from the days of Adam Clarke to those of Professor Har- 
man, to investigate every question of history, textual criticism, 
and canonicity with absolute freedom, even though they should 
be led to consider s0me VD Oks, such as the Hebrews, to be 
anonymous, and others, such as Jude and Second Peter, to 
have no certain claim to be genuinely apostolic writings. 
Methodism has always believed that no man and no generation 
can get all the truth which is hidden in this wonderful word. 
As the author of the nineteenth Psalm suggests, the Bible is 
as great as nature, and, like nature, it will keep all future 
generations busy seeking new discoveries. It is not a brave 
nor a safe thing for any Chureh to build a wall of fifteenth 
century or nineteenth century belief in front of a man and 
say, “ Thus far shalt thou think, but no farther.” If we be- 
lieve that the Bible contains a true revelation from God, we 
need not fear that any truth can hurt it; and if we believe 
that the Christian thinker who knows Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God is guided of the Lord and illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit, we need not fear that any such thinker who retains his 
vital Christian experience will be so guided by the divine 
Spirit as to do any real harm to the book which was written 
by holy men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.* 

It is true that at every great epoch in the Church a new 
view of some great doctrine has been obtained. Every con- 
flict, 80 far, with heather dom, W ith popedom, and with modern 
rationalism has left the Chureh holding a better and stronger 
position than at the beginning of the fight. If this is God’s 
battle, and God still lives, that must always be true. We ought 
to be glad that in the fTOV th of the race and in the develop- 
ing of the divine plan the new wine is ever bursting the old 


bottles. Let them burst if t ey eannot hold God’s new truth. 


tion. Surely any Church \ has a living faith in a living Christ, and which 
really believes his pron t d his people into all essential truth (John 
viii, 31, 32 ; xvi, 13), must be 1 ee and fearless in its examination of every reli- 
¥ S$ questior 

* Edwin Williams, in his 8 s of the Old Testament, just published by the 
Welsh Methodist Book (¢ hat if the higher critics believe in a true reve- 
lation no harm can come to the ¢ h from their speculations. Certainly this must 
be true if, in addition to this t tual belief, they also possess a reverent spirit 
and personal spiritua H \ . trutl 
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We hope the day will never come when Methodism will be so 
eareful of her worn-out wine skins that she will count them 
more important than God’s new wine.* The best way to 
make a heresy powerful is to persecute it and act as if the 
Church were afraid of it. Heresy cannot be stopped by anath- 
emas. It is perhaps Max Miiller who in his /ecollections 
i lls of an Enelish protessor who oTeW 8O excite d in his class 
room, while denouncing Froude’s Ne Me8is oy Faith. that he 
finally threw the book upon the fire and stirred the coals to 
make it burn, and then, after this visible annihilation of the 
book, asked of his students triumphantly, “ What have I 


done?” receiving the unexpected reply from one shrewd 


” 


pupil, “ You have stirred the fire, sir! The earnest seeker 
after truth ought to be tolerant of speculation, even when it 
is opposed to his holiest convictions. Christianity ean afford 
to encourage the most critical examinations of its religious 
books. There is no other religion that can, The Koran 
claims to have been written by Gabriel, and the writer has 
never met a Mohammedan who did not think that he had 
settled the matter forever by simply quoting proof texts from 
the Koran. The Mohammedan Church does well not to allow 
any member or teacher to undertake a critical examination of 
the claims and contents of the Koran. It could not stand 
such an examination. But the Bible can. Such investiga- 
tion may change some old beliefs and opinions of ¢ ‘hristianity, 
but it will change them for the better; for God’s truth shall 
remain, though the earth be shaken and the mountains re- 
moved into the depths of the sea. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but the truth of the divine word shall never 
pass away. He who fears the truth is no real friend of the 
Bible. There may come a new writing of Jewish history, a 


new statement of the doctrine of inspiration; the old argu- 


*It is better to keep a living truth than a dead dogma. The best way tokilla 
living faith isto shut it up where it has no room to grow There were Cl 
several centuries ago, which came out of the great Reformation possessors of a new 
a d livi - * eed oncernihg tl sovere gnty ot God and the sinfulness of mal But 
they put this belief in a holy vault and double locked the door upon it as something 
too sacred to look at again; and when Wesley tried to break open the tomb and give 
the dying faith a little fresh air and breathing room, they drove him away and stoned 


him with stones. And when to-day the Lord of all life stands before that same vault, 
ready to cry, “ Lazarus, come forth,” there are still those who cry, * No, Lord,” 
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ment from prophecy based upon fragments and scraps of texts 
may be rendered impossible; but the Bible as a record of 
God's revelation to man and his infallible guide from earth to 


heaven will not be harmed. As Kamplhausen says, “ The 


Bible abides ; scientitic atte Inpts to sketch the history of the 
Bible come and go.” Dr. Briggs himself declares,“ The sub- 
stance of Holy Seripture, the divine teaching as to religious 
faith and morals, is errorless and infallible Sa while Robertson 


Smith onee wrote, “Of this | am eure, ... that the Bible 
does speak to the heart of man in words that can only come 
from God—that no historic research can deprive me of this 
conviction or make less precious the divine utterances that 
speak straight to the heart.” Methodism can be charitable 
with men like these who hold what we believe to be wrong 
theories ; for history shows that many theories which have 
been proved erroneous have yet frequently been productive of 
good results. 

God has proved in the past that he can overrule to his 
glory the phases of criticism just as truly as he does the 
courses of external history. So much has been said about the 
work of certain great scholars of the extreme radical school 
that some may have imagined that rationalism has monopo- 
lized the scholarship and won all the victories of this century. 
Nothing could be more untrue. Two generations ago when 
Tholuck, who was himself a converted rationalist, went to 
Halle as a professor he could find only one other professor 
and five students in the entire university who were evangelical 
believers, and they were called “ the idiotic orthodox.” This 
represented the general feeling in the great German univer 
sities at that time. There was an almost unanimous verdict 
of expert German scholarship, not only against the trust 
worthiness of the Old Te stament documents, but of the New 
Testament documents as well. There has been a great 
change in our generation, and even in the last ds cade, Con- 
servative evangelical scholars now fill the chairs which were 
occupied by rationalists of the most pronounced type only a 
short time ago. Who is in Halle now, where Tholuck was 


4 


insulted and even had his house attacked because of his evan- 


gelical opinions? Everyone will think of such men as Bey- 
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schlag and Haupt and Kiahlar, three scholars who are as 
famous for their great learning as for their evangelical spirit 
and criticism, while Edward Meyer of that university, one ol 
the great historians of the age, who only a few years ago was 
attacking the historic credibility of the Old Testament, is now 
defending these narratives on scientific critical grounds. At 
Leipsic one thinks at once of Delitzsch, who was followed by 
Buhl and then by Kittel, all great scholars and conservative 
teachers. At Berlin, when Dillman died, it was Baethgen, a 
pronounced conservative, who was chosen to sueceed him * and 
it is Banudissin of Marburg, another conservative, who has 
written a mighty work aimed at the very center of the Well 
hausen theory, who has also just been invited to Berlin. It is 
interesting to remember also that Dr. Adolph Harnack, of 
that university and one of the chief leaders of the radical 
school, has recently been driven by the scientific higher-crit- 
ical method to date the New Testament books surprising) 
near the very time when orthodoxy has always claimed they 
were written. If this radical can say in his Geschichte, 1896, 
“The most severe examination of the historic foundations of 
the New Testament has only made it the stronger,” may we 
not believe that by this same critical method Old Testament 
scholarship may in time, through the providence of God, ren 
der the Church a similar service ? 

The present writer does not doubt, considering the present 
tendency, that the theories which may too often be described 
as “ hairsplitting” and “atom-dividing ’—the theories which 
would turn all Jewish history upside down, and would move 
almost all its literature into post-exilie time and make all the 
great Hebrew classics a patchwork tacked together by un 
known men, often from very questionable motives—will in the 
lifetime of men now living have been thrown into the curiosity 
shop of scholarship, while the documents of the Old Testa 
ment, like those of the New, will have taken their place as the 
most authoritative and critically accurate documents relating 
to the history and belief of Israel. That the Gaussen theory 
of inspiration and the Milman method of writing Jewish 
history will ever return cannot be believed by anyone who 


knows how the new method has illuminated the life and 
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thought of this ancient people. Already the higher-crit- 
ical method has done much to increase men’s love for the 
Bible. And as critical scholars continue to use it, without 
being handicapped with presuppositions against the miracu- 
lous and the truly prophetic and supernatural character of 
these records, better results will certainly be obtained. The 
writer has little sympathy for the thing called on the street 
“higher criticism ”"—a thing which has well been ealled a 
learning “infatuated with a sense of its own infallibility, void 
of reverence, and spectacled with foregone conclusions.” But 
even this is not as bad as an ignorance equally infatuated with 
asense of its own infallibility and equally spectacled with 
foregone conclusions, which would call all criticism heretical 
that is not cast in its own narrow, pre-scientific mold and that 
does not therefore reach fifteenth century or eighteenth 
century conclusions. 


wsccolat/ 4M. ee I 
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Arr. X.—BROWNING’S VISION OF OLD AGE, 


Ovr nineteenth century poets have sounded no more help 
ful note than Browning's clear trumpet peal of optimism. In 
atime of spiritual depression and of morbid fears, a time of 
waning faith in the individual human destiny as against 
the general averages of political science and the deterministic 
and rationalistic explanations of man’s life, in such a time he 


declared 
This life’s no blot or blank 
It means intensely and it means good 


To find its meaning is my meat and drink 


Its every phase as connected with individual destiny was 
studied, and its good was proved. His poetry culminates in a 
ringing confidence in the possibilities of life even through 
its latest years to the brink of the grave. He, “the young 
and undefeated,” looks steadily to that “ last of life, for which 
the first was made.” 

To what extent is his thought about old age a new per- 
ception for the race, a * point of the eternal power hid 
yestereve ¢” The venerable white hairs of Nestor in the 
Greek councils, the pious care of Anchises’ son, were long 
known to the »ncients; Hrothgar, the grand old man of our 
Saxon forefatners, and Lear, broken in mind and body, but 
filled with pitiable yearning for love, speak to us from the 


} 


past. Yet, in spite of this, the thought of age was usually a 


| 
threat, not a promise. The Renaissance, with its mundane 
joys, saw almost with horror that “ old men have gray beard, 
their faces wrinkled, their eyes purging thick amber and 
plum-tree gum, and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, to 
gether with most weak hams.” The thought of a loathsome 
debility conquered the conquering spirit of man. Queen 
Elizabeth fought time with rouge and wigs and bright col 
ors, and would have counted it all but high treason for a sub- 
ji ct to have noticed in her the signs of age. In the irreverent 
time of Anne, gray hairs were satirized and despised by the 
wits of the day ; only Addison pleaded for them in the char- 
acter of Sir Roger de Coverley. But in Wordsworth, there 
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broke forth again thi erennial fountains of reverence and 
pity which had produced the * good old Lord Gonzago” and 


the faithful servant Adam. Michael, the leech ratherer, 


the pastor in the “ Excursion,” all tell of the wisdom and 
strength of old ioe But the deeply personal sonnet to ] s 
wife, as he realized that ve had come on them together, has 


a better note: 


Mort Hd pass, noon into e\ 

\ it was welcome as the v« 
\ eautil . 

M , g a thing 


And this is reech ed \ browning with an ¢ jual pe rsonal 
fervor when he speal sof “the age sO blessed that by its side 
youth seems the waste instead.” But one further utterance 
from the = Excursio1 “a should be cited here, a passage which 


¢ of Browning : 


anticipates in part the teachin 


ik 
| i se ever W be allowed 
Though s g lecay, to breathe in suc 
As si le them wholly from the stir 
Of hopet ature Rightly is it said 
T at i l cends into the vale of vears 
Yet have It ght that we might also speak, 
And not pre ptuously, I trust, of age 
As ofat nence though bare 
In aspect lf dding, yet a point 
On wh t impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty ; a place of power 
A tl ne, that may be likened unto his 


Who in some placid day of summer, looks 


Dow! untaim top 


For « erior height, 


WI encumbered from the press 


Of mere « ict ns, and is privileged 
To athe . tuce above the host 
Of eve nsects, mid thin air 


And na t not De hoped, that. Pp iced DV age 


In like removal, tranquil though severe, 


We are not removed for utter loss, 
tut f me favor, suited to our need ? 
What than that the severing should confer 


Fres ver to ce nune with the imvisil 
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And hear the mighty stream of tendency 

Uttering, for the elevation of our thoughts, 

A clear, sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude 

Browning is the chief heir to this utterance. Other nine- 
teenth century writers have dwelt on the kindliness or the 
pity-moving weakness of age, The latter does not touch 
Browning’s art, the former affects it but slightly. These are 
superseded by the larger perception of the power and majesty 
and sweeping vision of age, “ its final eminence” of “awful 
sovereignty.” Age is no longer trembling but triumphant. It 
is the very crown ol life: for, ** Bay what fools will, it is, or 
should be, the best of life—its fruit, all tends to, stem and leaf 
and flower.” It is the time of fruitage, when life’s whole re- 
sults, self-involved, have reached maturity. Nor is it deficient 
in joy: 
By the spirit, when age shall o’ercome thee, thou still shalt enjoy 


More indeed, than at first, when inconscious, the life of a boy 


There is no half-hearted shrinking from infirmity; but the 
full glory of Browning’s faith in humanity gathers as a halo 
around the brow of age. He has created a triad of aged heroes, 
not Nestors of counsel, nor Lears of suffering, but athletes of 
God, meeting spiritual enemies and overcoming them. They 
grapple with every assailing doubt against the faith in man 
and God. They are the nineteenth century counterparts of 
Milton’s Samson. The wisdom of experience, the sinew of 
training, and the fidelity of love are alike theirs. They ask 
for no help nor pity for themselves; they rather minister to 
the needy world from their own large resources of spirit; 
three great ones of earth indeed—the Apostle John, Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, and Pope Innocent. Browning’s portrayal of these three 
men fell within half a dozen years of his artistie life, be 
tween his fifty-first and his fifty-seventh years, years when the 
memory of his own bitterest sorrow was new. And the artist 
has made them the mouthpieces of his weightiest message to 
his generation—a message which came to him then through 
his own sorrow—his faith in man’s life and his trust in God’s 
love. Each of these three have been trained to endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of God. John, in “A Death in the 
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Desert,” had been tested by the Roman spear, by the glozings 
of Cerinthus, by the rationalism of modern speculators; yet 
he had learned through successive failures, and rising on his 
failures he could see that “when pain ends, gain ends too.” 
Rabbi Ben Ezra had felt earth’s rebuffs; the truth as he saw 
it had been disputed by those around him ; his whole life had 
been read amiss; yet he, too, says: 

Be our joys three parts pain, 

Strive and hold cheap the strain: 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe. 
And the good old Pope, in ** The Ring and the Book,” weighed 
down with sorrow at having all his world to condemn, sees that 
for himself and for all others “ life is training and a passage,” 
that “all to the very end is trial in life.” And all of the three, 
having borne the probation of life, stand ready alike to weigh 
the past and to face the future. 

But in these three poems, Browning is concerned, not so 
much with the process of training man, a common thought 
of his in looking at individual destinies, but rather with the 
spiritual power and insight of those who have passed through 
probation and have been approved. They are rich, not merely 
in knowledge, but in wisdom. They have steadily tried to 
find and to realize God in his world. Their aspirations have 


been crowned by an abiding of Truth in their souls. Life to 
them has been “just the chance of the prize of winning 
love.” Nor has God left those who aspired to him in dark- 
ness. The Rabbi can say, “I, who saw power, see love now, 
perfect, too.” John rests in “the love that tops the might, 
the Christ in God.” And the Pope demands “ what lacks 
then of perfection fit for God but just the instance which 
this tale supplies, of love without a limit?” They have 
gained the great central truth, that God is in all his world 
for good, with his love and with his power; and “ the Christ in 
God” solves all problems in the world and oxt of it for at 
least two of them. This Truth “is” to them, it has taken up 
its abode in their inmost natures, where truth may “ abide in 
fullness.” Hence they are seers, interpreting life through 


this vision of Truth. Each stands a valiant fighter against 


disbelief and discouragement. John sees and answers the 
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repeated attacks on Christianity even down to the skepticism 
of the nineteenth century. Rabbi Ben Ezra surveys the whole 
of life, sees the plan of its years ot trouble, its joys of the 
flesh, its ineffectual yearnings, then his great soul springs 
heavenward with glad faith in the molding hand of “ The 
Potter,” whose plan is full of love. The Pope, after judging 
the men brought to his bar, with an eye, as it were, the eye 
of God, turns to the whole “dread machinery of sin and sor- 
row.” He studies the problem of evil. Then he shows man 
how to “love in turn and be beloved, creative and self-sacri- 
ficing too, and thus eventually Godlike.” And grieving over 
the torpor of assurance which has benumbed his age, he looks 
to the next few years when all assurance will be shaken from 
man’s creed, and when man will again need to devote himself 
to the endangered truth. Each of them faces the doubts which 
assail the religious thinkers of our own century; each would 
help the troubled faith of our age. “Still within life, though 
lifted o’er its strife,’ they “discern, compare, pronounce, 
at last,” by the light of the Truth within them. 

But Browning understands equally well the sadness of vision- 
less age. He could not shut his eyes to the fact that for each 
single aspiring soul there were many who were contented to 
“find and feast and feed,” who were not kindled by a “spark 
of God,” who had miserably deafened their ears to the voice 
of aspiration within them. Browning has portrayed such men 
in the dying Bishop and in King Victor. But his saddest 
picture of darkened age is in Cleon. In him we have the 
pathetic failure of man’s best insight when cut off from the 
revealed truth of God. He represents the ripe product of 
Greek culture; he has gathered the best of Greece into his 
own life; but a godless world crushes his spirit. He yearns 
for another life to round to completion the imperfections of 
this. And he ean only look with a shudder on the time 
when “the hand shakes, the years inerease, the horrow quickens 
still from year to year, the consummation coming past escape, 
when I shall know most, yet least enjoy.” Such is old age to 
those who have failed to find God in his universe through 
their vears of probation. Browning sees indeed the horror 


of visionless decrepitude, but he also knows the joy, even 1 
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the tailing flesh, to the heart that yearns for Truth, and which 
is assured that he will not drink of it fully until he finds it at 
last in God. For the body, and the world which environs it, 
have all along been hiding the Truth: 
Some think er n’s meant to show Him forth: 
I say it’s meant to hide Him all it can 

Mind “would wither up at once confronted by the truth of 
Him.” And as the Pope adds, _ This world is meant to hide 
Him.” To the strong vigorous youth, this life immediately 
around, this life of joy in the senses, is so insistent and ever 
present, that he is blinded to the Truth above it. But with 
the decay of the body the real life of the spirit begins to 
shine through the tattered veil of flesh. In his “ ultimate 
decrepitude” of eighty-six toilsome years, the Pope is also 
“sensible of fires that more and more visit a soul in passage 
to the sky, left nakeder than when flesh robe was new.” The 
apostle John, nearing his hundredth year, remembers the 
“flesh as a veil of youth and strength, about each spirit,” but 
he also knows that “years. . . wear the thickness thin, and 
let men see.” So of the veil of flesh which had once kept him 
safe, there is now searce a shred, and he “lies bare to the 
universal prick of light °"—the light of God’s Truth. What 
was physical decrepitude to these men but the breaking of the 
clouds as their souls rose at last to God! 

Such is Robert Browning’s declaration as to the vision of 
age. He saw this in middle life, he realized it in full till well 
on toward fourscore. And in his last poem he put the seal 


of experience to what had once been only the gleam of 


bh hertdl 


prophecy. 
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Arr. XL—THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE RETRIBU- 
TION. 

Tue tendency of religious thought to-day is clearly in the 
direction of a restatement of the doctrine of divine retribu- 
tion. Let no one be alarmed at this. In an important sense 
theology is a progressive science. Men cannot state truth per- 
fectly unless they see it perfectly. Increase of knowledge and 
refinement of spirit must help the vision of man in matters of 
such vast moment as are involved in the character of God and 
the laws by which he governs the moral universe. It is true 
that the Scriptures are, and in spite of all that can be done to 
the contrary, will be, our only and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. But it takes culture and knowledge properly to in- 
terpret the facts and figures of the Bible. Like nature, we 
ean easily find out from it all that is necessary for practical 
purposes, but, like nature, it is easy to form incorrect ideas 
from it through our ignorance. It is certain that no thought- 
ful Christian now believes in the literalness of the Bible teach- 
ing concerning the doom of wicked men, nor yet in the 
forms this doctrine assumed one hundred years ago. 

But a question here arises, Whither are we drifting? What 
will be the thought of the Church on this subject when it 
settles into a form that shall satisfy the judgment of an en- 
lightened world? There is need of more attention to this 
matter. The motive of fear is just as necessary in the econ- 
omy of nature as is that of love. The influence of fear was 
potent in the preaching of early Methodism. It is by no 
means certain that the pulpit has not lost in power by refus- 
ing to longer state the old formulas of eschatological teach- 
ing, while nothing definite has taken its place. Certainly it is 
high time that more thought was awakened on this subject, 
This paper is written with the hope that it may contribute a 
little to that end. 

I. The doctrine of divine retribution will never be per- 
manently formulated on the basis of Universalism, This is 
unscriptural, because there the doom of the sinner is no more 
limited, as to time, than 1s the reward of the righteous. It 
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is, moreover, unreasonable. If God could save a soul in the 
other world in spite of his own choice, he could certainly 
do it in this. May we not as confidently say that if he could, 
he would, not only for the glory of his name, but much more 
because of his love for the sinner? If he does not do it 
here, who dares to say he will do it in the next world? To 
say that men will be more willing to be saved in the next 
world than in this, is to beg the question. Sin can scarcely 
produce greater horrors than may be seen as a direct conse- 
quence of it in this life. If this can go without arresting 
the downward way of men, how can we say it will do it in 
the world tocome? Virtue appears in this world in very at- 
tractive form. Her beauty is seen in nature, and it has been 
glorified by art. What could be said that has not been said 
in its praise? But if all this can be lavished without avail 
on the sinner, who shall say that anything can reach him in 
the world to come? The fact that every year lessens the 
probability of a sinner turning from his evil ways, from boy- 
hood to old age, points with unmistakable certainty to the 
time when our doom, or our deserts, will be settled by the 
awful words, “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still: and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still.” Finally, Universalism fails in 
the true test by which we may always know the divine 
teaching. The test given by our Lord as a way of avoiding 
false prophets, or false teachers, is this: “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The fruits of Universalism have never 
been found in the increase of spiritual life and growth. Mo- 
rality does persist in its advocates frequently, in spite of their 
faith, but is rarely, if ever, promoted by it. Much less is the 
spirit of piety promot d by its teachings. 

The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked seems to be 
more productive of piety than Universalism. Yet it is seri- 
ously defective in that also, since wicked men indulge largely 
in the thought that “death ends all” as a means to comfort 
when thinking of the possible consequences of their trans- 
gressions. The thought that God would raise the wicked 


into physical life again, merely to burn them up in his anger, 


is not only de rogatory to the New Testament conception of 
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Deity, but would be found of little avail in restraining the 
sinner, even if he could be induced to believe it. But the 
doctrine of annihilation seems to be associated with that of a 
erude materialism. The immortality of the soul is stoutly 
denied by most, if not all, who teach this doctrine. But once 
for all, if the soul is not immortal, there is no consistent belief 
in the immortality of the righteous. 

It is needless to spend time in the discussion of the doctrine 
of a second probation. It is a scheme of Universalism, and 
must fall with their faith. There is not a word of Scripture 
in favor of it, and those who have held to it among evangel- 
ical Christians have done so with a hesitation of manner, and 
an uncertainty of spirit, which proclaimed too manifestly the 
want of a reasonable basis for an “eternal hope.” 

We may therefore conclude that without a new revelation 
we shall continue to hold with the Church in all ages, that a 
soul may be lost, and that the consciousness of that loss shall 
eternally go with it. We do not say that no difficulties go 
with such a belief. Difficulties meet us on every hand when 
we try to examine the conditions of the life to come, with 
only the present life by which to judge, or only the light we 
now have by which to make our investigation. But religion 
is not the only thing that involves difficulties for the human 
mind to grapple with. Our highest wisdom will be found in 
discovering what best meets the demands of the present life 
in reference to the future, and holding on to that in spite of 
difticulties. And this. too, we ought to preach, not with 
clenched fist and frowning brow, as though we had been ap- 


pointed judge of all men, but lovingly, tenderly, with the 


most eareful solicitude for the eternal welfare of those who 
hear us. 

II. Let us now consider what modifications in our former 
ways of teaching this subject the enlarged thought of the age 
requires. 

(a) It is necessary that we should conceive of divine retri- 
bution as in no sense an expression of diving vindictiveness. 
That passages in the Old Testament naturally bear such a 
meaning is readily conceded. But we must remember that 


revelation, in some measure at least, had to conform to the 
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habits of thought of the times in which it was written. Men 
wrote it, and there is a human element in what they wrote. 
We shall never interpret the Bible correctly until we give due 
weight to that fact. The correct conception ean only be gained 
when we get into the spirit of the truth, rather than when we 
are solely guided by its verbal formulas. From the New Tes 
tament, if properly considered, all ideas of a revengeful, vindic- 
tive, retaliating Deity are forever eliminated. Here we be- 
come acquainted with God in the person of Jesus Christ. He 
said, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ Any- 
thing like human vindictiveness is an impossibility with Him 
who prayed, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” The thought that divine retribution was an expression 
merely of the power and glory of God, a manifestation of his 
complete triumph over his enemies, has been a leaven in the 

ology which has wrought an incalculable amount of evil. It 
has been made the basis of untold horrors of torture and suffer- 
ing, while men were helping to vindieate the glory of God. 
Such thoughts are unworthy of a noble manhood; how infin- 
itely belittling to the divine character. And here it may be 
well to notice how the spirit of Christ has come to influence 
the comminatory ideas of nations. To grind a conquered 
people in the dust, to inflict the worst possible punishment on 
political offenders, was once the common experience of the 
world. The close of our civil war was a revelation as to the 
transformation the Gospel has made on human thought and 
action. This work willgo on. In spite of war and bloodshed 
we are moving out on a millennium of human kindness. Chris 
tianity is doing this, and it is destined to complete the work 
though the demon of hate may yet produce some final convul 
sions before he is entirely east out. The perfection of God's 
truth is well seen on this subject, when we contemplate Jesus, 
rejected, plotted against, ilready facing A horrible death fron 
the rulers and people of Jerusalem, sitting on the Mount of 
Olives, and weeping ov r the ills that were so soon to be visited 
on that wicked city : “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill 
est the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 


how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 


as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
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not ” Still Grod is swearing by himself, because Le can sweal 
by no greater: * As | live, saith the Lord God, | have no pleas 
ure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 


from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” 

(6) Near akin to the preceding thought is another which 
we should carefully ponder. The perdition of ungodly men 
is not a place or condition especially fitted up by divine 
skill for the purpose of making them wretched. The concep 
tion of medieval theology was that divine skill had exhausted 
itself to make guilty souls miserable in the extreme. This is 
a horrible thought to any man of right sentiments. It has 
made a multitude of infidels. It is making them yet. The 
retribution the sinner feels is the direct result of violated law. 
There is a right way and there is a wrong way. Infinite ski 
could not make the same resuits to follow both. The sinner 
las started on a course where happiness can never be found, but 
where wretchedness will be in exact proportion to the distance 
he goes. Instead of believing that God would make it as hard 
as possible for the sinner, we ray conclude with vood reason 
that he will do exactly the reverse. So it is in this life. His 
care is over the bad as well as the good. On both he sends 
the sunshine and the shower. To each the pestilence comes 
with equal severity. The difference is in the character. We 
may carry hell or heaven in our own bosoms, according as 


} 


we choose. We may see the smile of God, and it may |. 


come the sunshine of our souls. Then we share the part of 


those whom the poet has described : 


The dav glides sweetly o'er the heads, 
Made up of innocence and love - 
And soft and silent as the shades, 


Their nightly minutes gently move 


Quick as their thoughts their joys come on, 
But fly not half so swift away 
Their souls are ever bright as noon 


And calm as summer evenings be 


But suppose we turn from God and walk in our own shadow, 
} 


ow absurd to suppose that the fruition of righteousness should 


be ours. And if we walk in darkness forever, whose fault is it / 
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The eternal law of right and wrong could not make it other- 
wise than miserable. 

(c) Any proper conception of divine retribution must in- 
clude that which is lost by sin though the sinner should be 
saved. This is a subject far too much neglected. Unfortu- 
nately the pulpit is not only too silent about it, but the op- 
posite teaching is most carelessly given in too many instances. 
An evangelist said to his congregation, “If you are forgiven, 
and received into the family of heaven, it will be to you as 
though you had never sinned.” This is only a very little 
better than the old theory, actually believed by some, that the 
more the believer sins the more he will magnify the grace of 
God, and the brighter he will make heaven for his soul. See 
where this logic leads us. Here is a man who early learned 
the life of faith in the Son of God. From childhood he led 
a useful life; all the strength of his manhood was given to 
promote the glory of God and the good of humanity. In the 
same school, possibly in the same family, one lived whose 
abilities were fully equal to the good man; but he early went 
astray, fell into bad habits, led others into vice, sinned on, 
until hardly an element of manhood was to be found in him ; 
then, in old age, repented, sought and obtained the forgive- 
ness of God. Will these two stand on equal terms of heavenly 
bliss? Will he stand as high in glory, be as happy and blessed 
as the one that gave a whole life to virtue and godliness ? 
To ask such questions is to answer them. Right must change 


places with wrong before such results could be indorsed by 


the Judve of all men. Sin isa waste, sin isa loss, sin is a de- 
struction. It is & missil oO the m irk. Every day a man con- 
tinues in sin he loses something from the sum total of his 


possible success, Thougl he may repent, though he may be 
forgiven, though his heart may be cleansed from all unrighit 
eousness, yet opportul ities squandered cannot be restored, and 
the loss from his folly 1 t be great in time and eternity. 

But some one may say, How about the atonement? Chris- 
tian theology will never part with the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, but some theories of it we cannot too soon set aside, 


We cannot too soon part company with the notion that 


the atonement answers in God’s sig lit, not only for the death 
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of the sinner, but for his righteousness as well. The most we 
can say is, that the sufferings of the garden and the cross pre- 
sent two important facts to the sinner: First, that God loves 
him, and has made a great sacrifice for him; second, that 
God hates sin, and cannot suffer it to be taken from the nat- 
ural consequences which law has affixed to it without such 
compensation made to law as will leave it honorable and effect- 
ive forever. But what has this to do with the conclusions 
reached above? Christ came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfill it. The law cannot pass away, nor be nullified by grace. 
The Gospel comes in with hope for the man who has gone 
wrong. It tells him that though much has already been lost, 
there is something left that grace will secure to him. “ By 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” he may yet have eternal life. 

(2) The central thought of all correct ideas of divine retri- 
bution is death. This is scriptural, and, in the highest sense 
of the word, it is reasonable. “ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” This is not physical death, which is natural, and an 
essential factor in all material existence. It is spiritual death. 
This does not mean annihilation. Death never means that. 
The body of the old Egyptian king is dead, but it exists, and 
has existed for thousands of years. It may exist a million 
more. The essential fact of physical death is, that it deprives 
the body of its power to adjust itself to itsenvironment. The 
body has eyes, but it no longer sees ; it has ears, but it no longer 
hears ; the nerves are all in place, but they no longer feel. The 
body is not conscious, for consciousness is not an attribute of 
matter. But consciousness is an attribute of spirit, hence dead 
spirits are conscious. But our description of death—want of 
ability to adjust itself to environment—holds as good here as 
in physical death. Perhaps a good definition of spiritual death 
is maladjustment to environment. It does not see what it 
ought to see. It cannot see God. It cannot see his gooduess. 
Much more it is incapable of feeling his goodness, or even in 
believing in it. Who knows but that atheism may exist in the 
other world as well as in this? Indeed, what else could be 
expected of “ wondering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
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This also would involve the impos- 


ness of darkness forever ?’ 
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sibility of enjoying what God has intended for the soul in its 
purity. Such would naturally eall evil good, and good would be 
counted evil. So it isin this world. A man conscious of his ae- 
ceptance with God has a heaven in his own soul. To him the 
earth becomes a land of Beulah, while the man who has cut 
off his relation to God, severed the vital cord that brought life 
and lieht into his soul, becomes a pessimist, boasts of his abil 
ity to make a better world than this. He becomes out of sym 
pathy with everything divine, and finds only the torment of 
discord in every harmony God has made. Such a one may 
find momentary gratification in earthly, animal appetites, but 
when these fail, what can he find to give pleasure in this life ¢ 
What can he hope for as a source of happiness in the world 
to come ¢ 

Now spiritual death means eternal death unless there is a 
resurrection. Even physical death means the same unless 
there is a resurrection. Lazarus had remained entombed for 
ever except for the voice of Jesus, crying, “ Lazarus, come 
forth!” Once spiritual death has fastened on the soul there 
is no more life unless we hear the voice of Jesus calling us 
again to live. It is only by him that we can be raised “ from 
the death of sin unto the life of righteousness.” We have 
not one word of assurance that his power in this work can 
ever be exercised outside the sphere where he came to use it. 
Surely there ought to be judgment enough left in every man, 
even though blinded by sin, to cause him to turn back from a 
doom like that. But if he see it not, the Holy Spirit is given 
to show him this very thing. And the offices of that Spirit 
will be given to all that truly seek them. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A nook of extraordinary interest, just issued by our Book 
( oncerh, in two volumes, octavo, 18 A History oj Babylonia 
and Assyria, by Professor R. W. Rogers, of Drew Theologica) 


Seminary. A full notice will appear in our pages in due time 


Frew incidents illustrate how accessible from the first is the 
human spirit to the infinite Father of spirits, better than th 
following story told by a strong man: 

When a little boy in petticoats, in my fourth year, one fine day pring ! 
father led me by the hand to a distant part of the farm, but soon sent me home 


ilone. On the way I had to pass a little “ pond-hole"’ then spreading its waters 


wide; a rhodora in full bloom attracted my attention and drew me to the spot 
At the root of the flaming shrub I saw a little spotted tortoise sunning mself 

the shallow water lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike the harmless 
creature: for, though I had never killed ny living thing I had seen other boys 





out of sport destroy birds, squirrels, and the like, and I felt a disposition to 


ollow their example. | 


Sut all at once something checked my arm, and a voice 
within me said, clear and loud, “ It is wrong!” I held my uplifted stick in won- 
ler at the new emotion—the consciousness of an involuntary but inward restraint 
ipon my actions—till the tortoise and the rhodora both vanished from my sight 
I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, and asked what it was that told 
me it was wrong She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and taking me 
ip in her arms, said : “ Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice 
of God in the soul of man If you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer 
and clearer, and always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, 
then it will fade out little by little, and leave you all in the dark without a guide 
Your life depends on heeding this Voice.” Then she went her way about her 
affairs, but no event of my life made a more deep and lasting impression or é 
Atways, and through every phase of action and of thought, 
religion was to Gladstone’s life what the Nile is to Egypt, what 
sunshine is to the world. It was especially manifest at his 
Hawarden home, where the family life was very simple and 
somewhat old-fashioned—good plain food, regular and early 
hours, Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone going to church every morning 
of the week at eight, and breakfasting on their return. With 
all the business and burdens of his life, he never omitted at- 
tending service twice every Sunday, and always held what he 


‘ 


called * once-ers in small repute, He was i! Lypeypere lve 
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listener, and his criticism of sermons was very modest. “A 
notable sermon,” he would say; or “ A remarkable reference 
that he made to Isaiah,” and so on. His private secretary re- 
members only one adverse criticism from him, and that was on 
coming away from a beautiful and brilliant sermon by Mr. 
White in the Chapel Royal, when Mr. Gladstone said, “ He has 
excited my brain by his quotations, and given me anything but 
the rest which is what I want and expect to find in church.” He 
did not like to have his brain excited or taxed on Sunday. 
He wished to be lulled and soothed. <A devout Episcopalian, 
Mr. Gladstone endeavored to exercise a positively religious 
influence over his associates. Once, at a dinner, Abraham 
Hayward shocked the company by his views as to a future 
state. Gladstone, being grieved and troubled, took time the 
next day from busy cares of state to write Hayward a letter of 
twelve pages of expostulation and entreaty about his unworthy 
and unwarranted views; and he had the reward of receiving 
the message years afterward from Hayward’s deathbed, “ Tell 
Mr. Gladstone I do not die an unbeliever.” 


In her account of the Greek Christian poets who lived and 
wrote between the second century and the fourteenth, Eliza- 
beth Barrett (Browning) pays the following rapt but right 
tribute to a language so highly perfected and so vital that to 
speak of it as adead language seems even now an irreverent mis- 
nomer on the lips of men who still possess the immortal master- 


pieces of its mighty literature: 


The Greek language was a strong intellectual life, stronger than any similar one 
which has lived in the breat irticulately speaking men” and survived i 
No other language has lived ny and died so hard, pang by pang, each with a 
dolphin color—vielding re i to that doom of death and slience w 
come at last to the spea ee Wonderful it is to look back dow 
the vreat past, thousa | \ vyhere many generations e ! ered 
in st where the npets, and the rus 
seythed chariots, and t t tw h brought down the birds stone-dead 
from beside t st , eathing at our fee 3 
pac n ¢ \ wii I the i t sile t f 3 
ris Ww s a < t t es ] Wor | h 
ba 1 

Blind Homer spoke this G1 ifter blind Demodocus, with a quenchless light 
about his brows, whi he felt thro his blindness Pindar rolled his chariots 
in it, prolonging the cla of the games. Sappho’s heart beat through it, and 


heaved up the world’s Ks is strained 
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Plato crowned it with his divine peradventures. Aristophanes made it drunk 
with the wine of his fantastic merriment. The later Platonists wove their souls 
away in it, out of sight of other souls. The first Christians heard in it God’s new 


revelation, and confessed their Christ in it from the suppliant’s knee and pre 
sently from the bishop's throne To all times, and their transitions, the lan 
guage lent itself through a long summer of above two thousand years. At the 
close of that long summer Greece lay withered to her root, her academic groves 
and philosophic gardens all leafless and bare, yet from the depths of her deso- 
lation still sounded the voice which did not grow hoarse, but sang on not unsweetly 
thovgh more faintly than before. Strangely vital was this marvelous language of 


the Greeks. It seemed as if mankind could not consent to part with it 


SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY. 

A CORRESPONDENT notes that our soldiers dying in battle in 
Luzon use none of the expressions attributed to an earlier gen- 
eration, such as, “ I die for my country,” “ Wrap the flag about 
my body,” and other similar utterances once used with a sincer- 
ity and naturalness we can hardly appreciate. The note may 
be worth more than passing attention. 

In this century we have altered many things, but no change 
is more marked or more subtle than the changes in dress, man- 
ners, and language. The old-time sayings referred to by the 
correspondent would, if used now, sound to us like mock heroics, 
boastful and insincere. The modern soldier could not employ 
them; we believe such language was very rare in our civil 
war; we must go farther back to find it in full use. This is 
due to the fact that the ceneral tendency of progress has been 
toward simplicity, and sincerity now demands the simpler lan- 
cuage. Soldiers are neither better nor worse for the chang: 
The silence of to-day is as patriotic and heroic as the eloquent 
expressiveness of former times. 

The newer way is noticeable also in dress, in rhetorical address, 
in social intercourse, and in the general temper of society. We 

ire,as a rule, more frank, more direct, less given to profuse expres- 
sion, less formal and ceremonious in many things. The stately 
life and the elaborate rhetoric of Washington’s time went out 
with knee buckles and lace-trimmed uniforms in civil life. We 
certainly can hardly understand the stress laid on the sanctity 
of the Roman toga or the enthusiasm of grown men about 
clothes a hundred years ago. If we thanked each other for 
small kindnesses, or addressed our friends, in the stately fashion 


of our great-grandfathers’ times, we should feel that we were 
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guilty of stilted affectation and disgraceful insince rity, and 
would despise ourselves accordingly. 

Some affirm that we are more manly than the fathers; they 
say that the old disposition is manifest among us now in the 
passion for creating numerous new orders with gaudy uniforms, 
but that the essential vulgarity of it is indicated by the fact 
that only second-rate manhood serves in or inclines to join these 
much-dressed orders. These unduly acidulated criticisms prob- 
ably miss the point. The change toward informality which we 
are noting may be at its extreme swing, and the uniformed 
orders may be the return movement toward more formal and 
elaborate habits. The extreme of simplicity may have been 
reached and a movement in the opposite direction may have al- 
ready begun. At first most railroad men resented the order to 
wear uniforms, but it is said that the tendency is toward regard- 
ing the uniform as an honorable badge. Society journals report 
an increase in the number of men who, in their own homes, like 
the presidents in the White House, dine in evening dress, as the 
gentlemen of the olden times used to put on special and orna- 
mented costumes and make domestic and social occasions stately. 
Some point to signs of a reaction in manners and even in rhe- 
torical address Such a reaction need not be feared and might 
be not without its benefits, for the world is in no danger of be 
ing carried back to the artificiality of former centuries; and our 
extremely simplified habits are not without actual evils and pos- 


sible dangers. 


To suppress fine and noble instincts and sentiments from hon- 
est and reasonable expression is unwholesome and unfair Re- 
ferring again to our Luzon fighters—the dying soldier has some 


feelings which the custom of his time makes him ashamed to ex- 
press. He, as much as the patriot heroes of former times, feels 
that he dies for his country; he, too, loves the flag and proves it 
with his blood; tender thoughts may be thrilling in him which 
are denied utterance by the hard, unwritten law of repression. 
He is schooled to believe that the men of his time « xpect him to 
die in silence. 

It has been remarked that religious expression has been less 
moditied by the tenden y to reserve, to self-repression, to brev- 
ity and bareness of speech, and that, for this reason, a suspicion 


of insincerity, a sense of something akin to shame, attaches to 


religious testimony in the minds of many persons; and it is 
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claimed that this accounts for the increasing number of voiceless 
Christians. But if there is more freedom of utterance in reli- 
gious assemblies, than elsewhere, there is no cause forshame. Re- 
ligion has both a right and a duty of utterance. An atmosphere 
chilled by prejudice against the expression of genuine feeling is 
more arctic than the dullest, deadest formalism repeating ex- 
pressions not in-filled with feeling. If, in religion or in society, 
we are victims of the notion that honest feeling must be choked 
into silence as not being in good form, then there is good cause 
to tight fora recovery of natural freedom, to stimulate expressive- 
ness, and to cultivate the gifts of expression, in order that sincere 
feeling may have adequate and satisfying forms of utterance. In 
deed a certain measure of formality—not formalism— is necessary 
to the vitality and culture of healthy emotional life. Unspoken 
feeling may sometimes be deeper and stronger than clamorous 
emotion, but the feeling of which conventionality makes us 
ashamed to speak has, or will soon have, a diminished vitality, 
for a dumb life is unnatural to it, since all emotion tends to break 
over at the lips. V oiceless religious feeling there is in the depths 
of pious souls; but that is only because speech fails to reach 
those deeps of the heart; and systematic and habitual denial of 
utterance to religious sentiments and emotions must chill the 
warmth it smothers and benumb the sensibilities. 

In the matter of manners, too, the prejudice against polite 
forms of speer h and elaborate courtesy result often in un- 
desirable extremes of plainness, bluntness, and uncourteous 
simplicity. The too free-and-easy unmannerliness of boys and 
men in streets or shops becomes sometimes so boorish and 
brutal that it amounts to a return to barbarism. It is a rude 
conception of manliness which moves a man to express his love 
with a past-participle curse and a slap on the shoulder ; a young 
bull or a wild boar out of the woods could hardly be more 
animal-like or less like a manly man. Partly this style of ad- 
dress may be due to the native coarseness of the man, but it is 
also, in some degree, fosters d by the prejudice against the polite 
manifestation of any tender friendly feeling. It is a despotic 
law, indeed, which forbids sincere expression, and forces men to 
make believe that they have no feeling. A lamentable conclu- 
sion it is, if our long efforts to attain simple voiced sincerity has 


carried us over into coarse-voiced insincerity ; if, in trying to 


avoid the hypocrisies which may underlie profuse expressions, 
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polite forms, and elaborat rhetoric, we have developed a refusal 
of expressive forms, and a rough informality which is essentially 
hypocritical and dishonest, inasmuch as our real feelings are 
concealed and we pretend toa stolidity, stoicalness, and insensi- 
bility which we do not possess. 

Something may be said, too, in favor of a return to something 
more of form at social functions and even at the ordinary family 
dinner. To make the family meal an occasion of refined and 
orderly proprieties may dignify the home, maintain a school of 
courtesy, and constitute by the interchange of mutual respect 
and kindly interest a sort of domestic sacrament. When plain 
people pride themselves on being rude and unmannerly, or make 
the family life one careless disorderly informality, they err. 
Careless and slouchy habits in either parent are demoralizing to 
the household. To come to the table with clean clothes as well 
as clean face and hands is hardly an excessive refinement for the 
father and the children, and wives do not need to be told that 
the husband is rare who is not favorably affected by her reason- 
able solicitude for her personal appearance. Too much ceremony, 
punctiliousness, and costuming there may be in rare instances, 
hard to find ; but people need not dine off the curbstone or live 
as in a lumber camp in order to prevent themselves from falling 
into the mistake of coveting rosewood tables and solid silver 
service. The world may be sweetened and beautified by things 
which have no moral quality in themselves and yet are potential 
agencies in its production, as cleanliness is not only akin to 
godliness, but often immensely promotive of it. Homes need 
not be gay, frivolous, fashionable, or worldly in gracing their 
everyday life with orderliness, politeness, and dignity ; as its 
root, the word dignity means only worthiness, fitness, seemli- 
ness. Systematic disregard of seemliness, fitness, comeliness, 
propriety, has unlovely and discreditable effects on customs and 
manners in the home; and home habits and behaviors are 
apt to accompany and control us when we go abroad. They 
the old 


days, put on their best harness when they went to take tea with 


were not silly women and careless housewives who, it 


their sisters. 
Our effort to get rid of cant, bombast, hypocrisy, affectation, 
and other such bad things by forbidding manly feeling to open 


its mouth, has resulted in unworthy shames, half-developed 


fineness of feeling, and the suppression of dearest desires. We 
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are sure that the soldiers dying on those Luzon fields of battle 
had something to say which they did not utter, and that if 
the words had been spoken they would have added to the value 
of their supreme sacrifice; and we must believe, also, that many 
a child needs words of tenderness and examples of dignity, and 
that too much inexpressiveness, simplicity, and plainness may be 
more fatal to sound life than too little. 

It is named to us as a reason for hope and congratulation that 
signs are discovered of an effort to recover lost liberty of utter- 
ance, and also tokens of a return toward such a respect for 
forms and ceremonies as does not render life artificial or pre- 
tentious, but rather pays reverence to the voice which bids “ all 
things be done decently and in order.” In our tense, hurrying, 
abrupt practical life there is little danger of profuse expres- 


siveness or excessive and ostentatious ceremoniousness. 


A PROTEST AGAINST SACRILEGE. 

One of the ablest Democratic journals of the land has re- 
cently felt called upon to rebuke certain clergymen for irrever- 
ence toward Christ and toward the Bible. Not seeking to pose 
as a religious teacher, but simply pursuing its functions as pub- 
lic censor and protector of morals, this secular daily declares 
that, in a Christian community, it is a common duty owed to de 
cency not to compare or class the Son of God with mere men. 
One oceasion of its present complaint is the recently published 
Life of Theodore Parker, in which, the journal says, the biog- 
rapher has broken loose from that common duty, and is found 
running at large in the pages of his book in the character of a 
fugitive from reverence. For this the newspaper sharply re- 
proves him, asserting his offense against moral propriety to be 
flagrant, his expressions flippant in spirit and deplorable in 
effect. The following isa part of its criticism : 


The style is marred by startling and unnecessary conjunctions or comparisons 


of the Saviour of mankind with men and women of this generation. This is a 
trick of Mr. Chadwick's writing. Itis a vice Instead of being chastised out of 
it, he seems to revel in it still, and an object which suggests itself as one he has 
in view appears to be the provor ation of readers or critics to just s ch a prot 
ind their penetration by just such a shock as here finds expression because of his 
offense Mr. Chadwick is a large man. But this practice of his is a ver ttle 

ness We do not suppose that his purpose is to divinize the Tom, Dick. or 
Harri among men of whom he speaks or to v ize the second Person of the 
Trinity by his chippy and almost flippant allusions to hin 
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As an example of the objectionable language which the secular 


critic censures, this statement is quoted from the biography : 


He |Theodore Parker's fathe was, perhaps, a worse farmer for being a pretty 
good mechanic, and leaving the boys to work the farm while he puttered in the 
carpenter shop ; such an one as that of Nazareth, rude cabinet-making alternating 
there with the making and mending of farmers’ implements. So Theodore had, 
like the young Jesus, the i} privilege of playing among sweet-smelling chips 
ana iving 


A similarly censured offense was committed when Parker’s bi- 


ographer, at the funeral of a worthy enough citizen, said con- 
cerning the deceased, *“* Like Jesus Christ and John Brown, he 
was a son of the common people.” Objecting to all such speech, 
the journal says: “‘ Our protest is against the seeming purpose 
or policy of vulgarizing God and cheapening Christ, toward 
both of whom the Bible enjoins reverence, awe, and worship.” 
When one of the “liberal” clergy, whose customary mode of 
speech is under rebuke, intimates that the rebuker is in bond- 
age to orthodox traditions, and glories in his own “ free soul,” 
announcing that he and his brethren will not be admonished 
into pretending a reverence they do not feel, the Democratic 
editor replies; “ We have no quarrel with this man about ‘free 
souls.’ Our soul is as free as his—free to dissent from his 
smug assumption that only those souls are free at all in whom 
faith is apparently represented by a fluidity of words and rev- 
erence by a vacuum,” 

The editor rendered a commendable and impressive public 
service by his weighty, straight-aimed, and trenchant stroke of 
editorial condemnation. He spoke in defense of communities 
which make laws and decree punishment against profanity, blas- 
phemy, and perjury; communities which dislike to have their 
sense of sacred propriety outraged and their morals damaged by 
the irreverence of public teachers toward holy things, this dis- 
like being due to the same sentiment that protests against a 
vulgar ruffian’s torrent of obscene profanity and punishes per- 
jurers for making light of the binding sacredness of an oath 
sworn on the Bible before a court. 

From the same source recently came another protest against 


the irreverence sometimes shown toward the Scriptures by ig- 
noring their unique and supreme character of divinely inspired 


writings, thus lowering their dignity and lessening the estimated 


authority of their contents. The objection made is against ut- 
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terances, oral or written, which assert or seem to imply that the 
men of to-day and their literature are similarly, if not, indeed, 
equally inspired, and their communications as unquestionable, 
authoritative, and commanding as those of the biblical writers 
Studying the Holy Scriptures just as we study other books, in 
order to appreciate ‘‘ the Bible as literature,” as the phrase, if 
not the fad, of our day has it, is not without its dangers, one of 
which is that we may come to regard, or cause others to regard 
the Bible as beg no more inspired than some, if not many, 
other books. 

When the minister of a famous church spoke of Thoreau as 
one of three great prophets of God in nature, the other two be 
ing Wordsworth and Ruskin, a listening clergyman wrote in 
comment: 

I have no objection to the greatly extended use of the word prophet of thes 
later days, providing the man to whom it is applied has the marks of a prophet 
To bea prophet of God a man must possess the sentiment of the Infinite and also 
must have the power of awakening the sentiment of the Infinite in other men 
We cannot read Ruskin’s “ Mountain Glory” and “ Mountain Gloom” without 
feeling that enchanting awe stealing over us which is always present when the sen- 
timent of the Infinite is awakened in the human soul. We feel that the ground on 
which we stand is holy ground, and we exclaim, “God is here!” 

What is true of Ruskin is even more true of Wordsworth. To him this beau- 
tiful world was but the wicket gate which opened into the glory that excelleth. 
No one can enter into the spirit of Wordsworth’s poetry without soon finding him 


4} 


self on the other side of at gate, ami 1 the harmonies and glories of the eternal 


After hearing this sermon I went to work reading and studying Thoreau. But 
never for a moment did he snatch me away from the things seen and temporal and 
place me among the things eternal. He is a clear, crisp, and racy writer, a mi 
nute observer of nature, with a vein of poetry running through the hard granite of 
his soul. He has no mark of a prophet of God. He does not speak for God, not 
turn the thoughts of men to God 

On the other hand, I look upon Darwin as a prophet of God Scarcely had 
his Origin of Species been published ere the whole world was talking about God 
Darwin has brought out into the lght God’s method of creation He has made 
men to feel that God is immanent in nature, that he is the one ever near 

The preac her failed to discriminate between plain living and beggarly living 
To dwell in a shanty costing onlv twenty-eight dollars to build, to live upon less 
than four cents a day, to work in the field barefoot, to dress like a tramp, to travel 
ona pleasure trip to Canada wearing a ten-cent straw hat and an old linen duster, 
as Thoreau did, is to live like a beggar, and not like a high-toned manly man. It 
is a great and grave mistake to hold up such manner of living as worthy of imita 
tion. There is nothing more certain than that young men, robust in body and 
mind, will turn away with loathing from such an example of plain living and high 
thinking 


Nor is the moral make-up of Thoreau to be commended He was a cvnic Ir 
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his book there is plenty of sarcasm and scorn for humanity, but not a single 
heart throb of pity or oft In this age, when men are blindly feeling after 
the great truths of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, surely that 
man is not one to follow wi genial John Burroughs describes as one “ devoid 
ot compassion, devoid oO! sy t evoid ol generosity, at void of patriot . 


no matter how dev« 


‘ted sucl e may be to principle, nor how rich a vein of poetry 


and of wisdom runs through his books. 


Nor can the imps 


artial critic ee Thoreau from what Coleridge calls “ the devil's 


darling sin,” “the pride that ap imility.” Thoreau was proud of his appear 
ance because it was shabby, and of his clothes because they were mean In his 
book, A Yankee in Canada ills attention time and again to the fact that 


he went to Montre: 
As Diogenes was a 
imKkeris as pro Tt 


prou 1 of his poor ¢ 


Upon the p 


ul and Quebec wearing a ten-cent straw hat and a linen duster. 
s proud of tub as Chremvlus was of his mansion. as the 
lof his gray as the prince is of his purple, so Thoreau was as 


luds as the F 1 Avenue dude is of his fine clothes 


ulpit celebrity and his ministerial commentator 


the editor in chief of a great city journal comments thus : 


These clerical gentlemer e very free and easy in their use of the words 

prophets of God l B contains the names of all to whom Inspiration has 
given the title of prop Men would do well to be equally eco il in the use 
of the title Such e of it we complain of does not exalt Ruskin, Words- 
worth, or Thoreau to d e aut ty Neither does it lower Isaiah, Jeremiah, o1 
Daniel below that pla I y suggests that these clergyme " ‘ 3 
would better employ words to es ibe authors whom thev like, different f m 
those words which inspirat itta s to men whom God commands us to be eve, 
receive, and obey as ! of revealed trut The atte pt to elevate 
writers of human <of seers by divine appointment is neither 
reverent nor accurate 


Such protests as we have quoted are entitled to respect; they 


have right on 


their judgmen 


their side, reverence in their heart, wisdom in 


t, and moral majesty in their mien; they will be 


regarded by all save rht-headed fools, reckless rationalists, 
and incorrigible mountebanks. It is a severe comment on the 
pulpit when the secular press is constrained to correct and 
castigate clerical offer s against religious decencies and the 


cherished sanctities of Christendom, These reproofs from such 
a source suggest that the entire public, barring only those who 
are definite ly hosti to religion, feels that it has a stake in the 
dignity, fidelity, sobriety, and integrity of the pulpit. The 


honorable and worthy portion of a community is more jealous 


for the credit 


seems to be. 


or said by any 
the Church, tl 


of the clergy than the pulpit itself sometimes 
It is mortified and grieved when anything is done 
body in religious circles which lessens respect for 


1e minister, the Bible, or religion. For the sake of 
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human well-being, all worthy citizens are anxious that the insti 
tutions, agencies, and instruments of good shall not cripple 
themselves or in the least degree impair their influence and 
capacity for usefulness; for, in truth, all vital interests of the 
community are affected by, and in large degree dependent on, 
the purity and power of those agencies. The whole respect- 
able community takes satisfaction in the strength and efti- 
ciency of the churches. Every town longs to be proud of 
its ministers, and is happy when it can be. It rejoices when 
they are strong and influential, when they are able, stu- 
dious, and learned, when they are reverent, devout, and 
spiritually impressive, when they are robust, virile, and in 
trepid, when they are careful, accurate, judicious, unanswer- 
able, and commanding in their statements, when they are 
blameless, consistent, pure, and beautiful in life and character, 
There is hardly a community between the two oceans that will 
not glory in such ministers. There is one community of some 
sixty thousand souls, where, for thirty years, the mightiest 
single force for order and morality has been a certain sturdy, 
fearless, and austerely faithful Roman Catholic priest, a man 
whose appearance fits him to impersonate Victor Hugo’s Javert. 
And the population as a whole, nonreligious and Protestant, as 
well as Catholic, regards that man with admiring and grateful 
appreciation or W ith wholesome awe. 

As there is in the common mind a deep respect for ministers 
of every name who are faithful to their commission, which the 
public regards as holy, and who exalt righteousness and command 
reverence for the authoritative sanctities of religion: so there 
is widespread resentment toward men who deal flippantly or 


irreverently with those sanctities, who vulgarize God, discredit 


the Holy Scriptures, and lower Jesus to a merely human level, 
representing nim as ignorant, fallible, and even morally de- 
ficient The best public is amazed and shocked at times at the 
liberties which the pulpit itself takes with the solemn trust sup 


} d to be committed to it. When the clerey destroy faith in 
the Bib! , unsettle re ivious belief, ent the eables which hold souls 
to safe anchorage, trifle with the most dearly cherished convic- 
tions of Christendom, or degrade the pulpit by playing the 
clown, they are not forgiven; and it is well when the general 


indignation which mutters in secret is peremptorily voiced by 


the high-minded secular press. 
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THE ARENA. 


RECUPERATION IN NATURE: A SUGGESTION 
Tue writer has read with much pleasure and profit Professor Ben 
nett’s paper on ‘‘ Science ind Immortality,” in the Review for September, 
1900. His arguments are unanswerable Yet we shall probably never 
have the final word upon this fundamental fact of sentient and moral 


being, simply because the finite mind is incapable of comprehending the 


whole of the finite. But we still ‘*‘ follow after,” hoping to reach a bet- 
ter understanding of this fundamental fact of our existence. 


ats 


The reading of the paper has suggested two additional arguments 
First, the longing after immortality is an intimation that this desire may 
be attained, Well did Addison represent Cato as saying, 


Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 


rhis lo ifter immortality ? 


Is not ‘‘ this pleasing hope, this f mynd desire” a part of that soul hunger 
and soul thirst ex pre ssed by David when he said, = My heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God?” Or, again, when he exclaims, 
‘‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God?” May we not consider ‘‘ this pleasing hope, this fond de- 
sire’ a part of that soul hunger and soul thirst mentioned in the beati- 
tude? Whence this desir ‘°Tis the divinity that stirs within us,” 
It is this immortal man that remains 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 


The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds 


Even those who have honestly—as Christian charity would lead us to 
suppose —doubted and denied immortality to sentient and moral beings 
have in the more sober and serious reflections of their life acknowledged 
the presence and potency of this longing for endless and conscious exist- 
ence. The only rational explanation of that desire is the presence and 
potency of the fact itself upon which the desire rests. It is impossible 
that we should think of and long for a nonentity. 

Secondly, the recuperative forces of nature suggest and are analogical 
of immortal existenc: Job replied to the rationalism of Zophar, the 
Naamathite, by saying 

For there is hope of at if it be cut down, that it will sprout aga 


And that the tender branch thereof will not cease 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 


And the stock thereof die in the ground; 
Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And put forth bo l e a plant 


How persistent are tl functional forces of nature. Girdle the tree 
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and it dies hard. Cut it down and it will sprout again The ax of the 
woodman does not totally destroy the reproductive forces of the tree, 
but new forests rise from his ravages. Analogy is not fact. But it does 
suggest the presence and potency of the fact. In like manner these ds 
sires of the soul and their analogies in the silent, unseen rec uperative 
forces of nature are unwritten gospels that he lp the soul in its aspira 
tions for a better and immortal life 
Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Phou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
Aud thou hast made him, thou art just 


Let him who will deny these facts, these gospels in nature; they are 

still solid footing for the soul, which circles in its placid round to reach 

that immortality and that rest which remaineth ‘‘ to the people of God.” 
Whiteheath, Ill. 5. R. Reno 


AFTER THE FAMINE, WHAT? 


Tue cry of famine-stricken India has reached every ear and touched 
every heart that can be stirred to pity by human anguish. It is impos 
sible to exaggerate the terrible suffering that will probably sweep away 
twenty millions of our fellow-men before this pitiless destroyer has 
stayed his hand. The Christian nations are moved with sympathy as 
never before, and the world is brought nearer together by that exhibi 
tion of human kindness which sends a million bushels of corn halfway 
round the world to feed famished men, most of whom are strangers to 
every motive that prompts such a deed. What matters it that they are 
heathen blacks? They are men for whom Christ died, our brothers, 
and they perish with hunger. 

But, after the famine, what? Do the best that can be expected, 
and a multitude will die of hunger equal to one fourth of the popu 


lation of the United States And it is only three years ago that the 
conditions were the worst in modern India’s whole history, exce pt now 
Is India to be forever passing from one famine to another, so quickly 
that there will be scarcely any cessation in the cry for her relief Are 


there no lessons to be learned from the past? Is the only remedy for 
these terrible visitations to be found in letting the famine run its course 
until the population has been reduced to the level of the food supply 

No believer in God the Father can for a moment entertain such a 
thought. The world is not overpopulated. Indiais not. God has pro 
vided amply for all his children. The trouble is that many are ignorant 
of how to obtain what Providence has prepared for them. This ac 
counts for the extreme poverty in nearly all heathen lands. The prob- 
lem is one of the most difficult before philanthropic people to-day, It 


is high time the question were being seriously asked, What can be dons 


to prevent faminein India? ‘‘ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
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of cure ” is a very trite proverb, but it is distilled wisdom when applied 
to the Indian situation 

The causes of these famines may be broadly stated as three: First, 
lack of water: second, great stretches of uncultivated land; third, the 
poor agricultural methods practiced by the natives. As to the first, 


this is not noticed in the years of abundant rains, or when the ‘‘ monsoon 


breaks” on schedule time and keeps up a steady downpour at the nor- 


mal rate for the usual season. Then all is well. But unfortunately the 
monsoon refuses to be governed by the regulations of the weather bu- 
reau. It has been particularly contrary of late, and hence all this 
trouble. But is this state of things irremediable ? Some of America’s 


deserts have been changed into gardens of paradise by irrigation. 
Cannot this be done in India? Already the government has put nine- 
teen million acres under irrigation at a cost of $125,000,000 gold. 
This is a splendid showing Lord Curzon is reported as saying 
lately that only three and one half million acres more can be irrigated. 
But authorities differ upon this point. Sir Arthur Cotton, the father of 
irrigation works in India, claimed that the possible area was several 
times the viceroy's figures. It might be well for the government of 
India to call to itsaid a few American irrigation engineers before settling 
down to the gloomy conclusion that the viceroy’s figures are correct. 
Then the pumping of water from wells by windmills as is done in 
many Western States, or by hand, or cow power, or steam power where 
fuel is cheap, would greatly enlarge the area of water supply. 

The second difficulty is one which the government could probably also 
do much to remedy. It is said that Indian native princes keep immense 
tracts of land for tiger hunting. Certainly this abuse could be taken 
hold of firmly by such a strong government as that of India. It is prob 
able that the experience of the past few years would lead many of these 
princes voluntarily to reduce their hunting grounds, if their attention 
were called to it, for the sake of decreasing the probability of a recur- 
rence of the famine. But there are large tracts of unused land that re- 
main so because it is not profitable for the natives to cultivate them with 
their crude methods. With modern improvements and skill applied to 
these waste areas large sections could be made productive. 

But the chief reason why India never has any surplus grain to tide it 


over a year of scarcity is the exceedingly primitive methods of agricul- 
ture practiced by the natives. The Hindus are among the poorest culti- 
vators of the soil inthe world. Dr. Arthur Smith, of China, has observed 


that in their neglect to use fertilizers the people of India are in striking 
peo} 
} 


contrast to the Chinese farmer, who carefully puts back upon his fields 
all he takes from them Rev. W. H. Hollister, of the Kolar Industrial 


Mission in South India, has proved that the use of a properly made 
American plow will multiply a wheat crop by from three to five times 
over the best native plowing To prevent famines in future it would 


em to be necessary only to induce the Indian farmers to adopt a good 
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plow. But that is not so simple a task as it would at first appear. Most 
Asiatics are conservative to a degree that an American can scarcely im- 
agine. It might cause a great rebellion for the Indian government to 
undertake to force the use of foreign plows upon all the peasantry. 

But these wasteful methods must be changed, or India will continue to 
have a famine every time the monsoon fails. It will never be possible to 
get a grain supply ahead sufficient for even a few months, as long as 
the old methods of agriculture continue in use. Here is a field for phil- 
anthropy that is almost virgin soil. A rich harvest awaits the men and 
women who will come to India and put forth those Christian influences 
that will in a generation or two revolutionize their methods of agricul- 
ture and give plenty to these starving multitudes. We must bear in 
mind that the great majority of Hindus are underfed from the cradle to 
the grave. What they call plenty would be famine anywhere else in the 
world except in parts of China. Their famine is an acute attack of a 
disease that is chronic. What is the remedy? Let there be thickly scat- 
tered over that vast empire little oases in the form of industrial farms. 
The government of India is generous in its grants of land for such pur- 
poses. It will be more so now thanever before. The millions of famine 
orphans form an unlimited supply of material to work with. The Chris- 
tian young men and women who are crowding the splendidly equipped 
agricultural schools in America and other countries could provide the 
leaders to bring every such well-planned enterprise to success, The 
missionary societies furnish the medium through which this great force 
can be set in motion for the uplifting of one fifth of the race—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

That such a plan is practicable is demonstrated by several successful 
industrial mission farms already in operation in various parts of India, 
notably one in the Northwest Provinces at Cherat, Aligarh. There 
are not less than three million acres of land called *‘ Usar” or ‘‘ desert,” 
in these provinces alone. The ground has been considered useless for 
cultivation because of being impregnated with soda salt. For several 
years the government tried fruit raising and failed. Then Mr. Edward 
Keventer, a graduate of a Swedish agricultural college, took it up and 
started a dairy farm, The ground is subsoiled and a fertilizer is put 
under the surface. Gradually this desert is thus being redeemed, Over 
thirty acres are now producing vegetables and other crops of the best 
quality. The dairy is carried on according to the most improved mod- 
ern methods. The butter is never touched by hand in the making. A 
ready sale is found for all that they can produce. Thirty orphans from 
the famine of 1897 do most of the work. Mr. Keventer is taking in a new 
lot from among the victims of the present famine. And what can be 
done on one desert farm could be duplicated indefinitely, if the men and 
women are found with the skill, experience, consecrated common sense, 
and pati nce to go there and doit. But if the Christian people do not 


do it, it wili never be done. The government can do a little, but most 
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of its servants are working . Theirsis not the type elf-surrer 

der that will patiently t these little waifs washed uj ipon the 
shore of this fathomless 1 of famine-stricken humanity. Unless this 
work is done for the love of Christ, it will not be done at all Nor can 
it be accomplished by 1 iries of the ordinary type and training 

It is to the agricultural colleges, not to the theological seminaries, that 
the missionary s0o¢ ieties must oto find the men wl are fitted for this 
service. If the work is done at all, it must be undertaken in a business 

like way. The workers must have had the best scientific training, and 
should have proven their ability as leaders and managers in their specialty 
Dy practical testing in the | e land before sent to take charge of new 
and difficult enterprises far from home. 

Many missionaries in Ir e opened their doors to these starving o1 
phans. They could not turn them away They have prayed to the 
Father for bread for their tle wards, and the story of their pitiable 
condition has brought heip l » across the sea, But this is only tem po- 
rary relief. The famine w n be over, the story will lose its freshness, 
ittention will be withdrawn, the world will move on as before. But 
what of these multitudes of rescued children? Who w feed them 
then? Can the missionari¢ 1 t out of their meager salaries? They 
have children of their own tocare for. Shall the orphans be turned adrift ? 
Chat would be positively worse than to have let them starve during the 
famine. It would make f1 ful Christian work among the natives of 
such a region impos e ior a eneration to come. It looks as though a 


divine Providence had brought about a situation that will force the great 


missionary societies to put t e famine wards at work to help earn for 
themselves a living \t the same time they will learn improved methods 
of agriculture which in a fe years they will take with them out into the 
villages where they are to spend their lives. These boys who have 
learned to use a good |} ‘ never go back to the native implement. 
They will show their neighb 10W to treble their crops and lighten their 
labor. Such a system, car 1 out upon a vast scale, would ina gen- 
eration greatly reduce th¢ inces of future famine, And when crops 
failed for a season, the suffering would not be so severe. The prosper- 
ous farmer does not live f hand to mouth The ** old corn of the 
land” helps tide him over wu the next harvest, so that he manages to 
escape suffering 

The indirect benefits of su mission work upon the moral and spirit 
ual welfare of the commu! can scarcely be overestimated, In the 
hands of spiritually minded leaders no line of mission work would produ 
arger soul-saving results rhe living object lesson of the love of Christ 
before the surrounding heathen would be unmistakable and irresistible. 
Ought this work to be done It most certainly ought. Then some- 
body can do it And we believe it will be do: ‘All thing re pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” W. N. BREWSTER 


Hinghua, China 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

In order that the purpose which has prompted the formation of the 
following bibliography may be fully and precisely comprehended, it is 
necessary to say, by way of explanatory introduction, that it is not in 
tended for the spec ial student in theology, but for the practical, every 
dav use of the working minister. It does not, therefore, aim at exhaust 
iveness. though it seeks to be complete so far as really valuable works 
upon the subjects treated are conc erned Certain limitations, however, 
will be noted. For example, no attempt has been made to classify the 
large literature on the work of young people’s societies or the Sunday 
school, however valuable many of the publications in these departments 
may be. In other cases—that is, in liturgics and catechetics—limita 
tions have been imposed by the lack of good works which are to be 
found on the subject. In the arrangement the consideration of pra 
tical ends has been regarded, rather than scientific method. Under 
each of the three general divisions, excepting liturgics, a general list 
of works is given, and this is followed by detailed references under the 
various subtopics. At the close is appended a short list of books that 
are specially recommended for purchase to those who must limit their 
selection In general, a rough attempt has been made to cite the works 


somewhat in the order of their value. 
HOMILETICS. 


Broadus, J. A., D.D., LL.D., The Preparation and Delive oS - 
New York, Armstrong. $1.75 

Beecher, Henry Ward, Lectures on Preaching, Vols.l and HI. New York, 
Ford. 1872 and1874. $1.25 and $1.50 

Brooks, Bishop Phillips, D.D., Lectures on Preaching. New York, D 
ton. 1880. $1.50. 


Hoppin, J M., D.D., Homileties New York, Funk & Wagn 


1883. $3. 
Phelps, Austin, D.D., The The of Preaching New York, Scribner. 
1867. $2. 


Blaikie, W. G., D.D., LL.D., For the Work of the Ministry (Homiletics 


and Pastoral Theology). New York, Scribner. 1883. $2 


Davies, G. J., Papers on Preaching. Wondon, Bell 1883. 6 shillings, 
Dale, R W ° D D.. Lectures on Prea ing New b rk, Barnes 1877. 
$1 25 


Fiske, F. W., D.D., Manual of Preaching, New York, Armstrong. 
1884, £2 

Buckley, J. M., LL.D., Hztemporaneous Oratory New York, Eaton & 

Mains 1899 $1.50 
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Homiletical and Practical Lectures (Twenty Lectures by English Divines, 
with a preface by Bishop Ellicott), New York, Armstrong. 
1880. $1.50 

Phelps, Austin, D.D., English Style in Public Discourse New York, 
Scribner. 1883. $2 

The Preacher and Pastor, edited by Professor E. A. Park Containing 
Fénelon’s Dialogues cerning Eloquence, Herbert’s Country Parson, 
Baxter's Ref yrmed Pastor, ( ampbell’s Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 1849. $1.25. 

Spurgeon, C. H., Lectures to my Students. New York, Sheldon. 1875. 
$1.25. 

Alexander, J. W., Thoughts on Preaching. New York, Scribner. 
1867. $2. 

Simpson, Bishop Matthew, Lectures on Preaching. New York, Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 1879. $1.15. 

Taylor, William M., The Ministry of the Word. New York, Randolph. 
1876. $1.50. 

Mullois, L’Abbé Isidore, The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relation to 
the People. Translated. New York, Catholic Publication Society. 
1867. $1.50. 

Papers on Preaching. A Symposium, Chicago, Revell. 

Hall, John, D.D., God's Word through Preaching. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1875. $1.25. 

Burton, N. J., D.D., Lectures on Preaching. New York, Webster. 1888. 
$3.75. 

Phelps, Austin, D.D., Men and Books; or, Studies in Homiletics, New 
York, Scribner. 1882 $2. 

Shedd, W. G. T., D.D., Homiletics and Practical Theology. New York, 


Scribner, 1875. $2.50. 
Crosby, Howard, The Christian Preacher. New York, Randolph 1880 
$1.50. 


Burgess, Henry, LL.D., The Art of Preaching. Wondon, Baker. 1858. 

Boynton, Nehemiah, D.D., Real Preaching. Boston, Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society 75 cents 

Broadus, J. A., D.D., LL.D., Lectures on the History of Preaching. New 
York, Armstrong. #%1.50. 


Christlieb, Theodore, / tics. Translated New York, Scribner. 
1895 £2.75 


Greer, D. H., D.D., 7 P cher and his Place New York, Scribner 
1895. $1.25 

Hood, E. Paxton, The 1 t of the Preacher. New York. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1888, $2 

Horton, R. F., D.D., The Word of God. New York, Macmillan. 1893 
$1.50 


Kidder, D. P., D.D., A Treatise on Homiletics. New York, Methodist 
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Lindsey, James, M.A., B.D., The Teaching Function of the Modern Pul- 
pit. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1897. 1 shilling. 

Pierson, A. T., D.D., The Divine Art of Preaching, New York, Baker 
& Taylor. 1872. 75 cents. 

Parker, Joseph, Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. Boston, 
Roberts. 1871 $1.50. 

Theremin, Francis, Hloqguence a Virtue ; or, Outlines of Systematic Rhet- 
oric. Translation and Introductory Essay by W. G. T. Shedd. 
Andover, Draper. 1872 

Vinet, A., Homiletics. New York, Ivison. 1880. $1.75. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES IN HOMILETICS. 
(For publisher, price, etc., if not given, see above.) 
I. Books and Reading: 
Dale, Lectures on Preaching, \ectures 3 and 4. 
Alexander, Thoughts on Preaching, letters 4, 5, 6, and 10. 
Gladden, Washington, D.D., The Christian Pastor, chapter 5. 
New York, Scribner. $2.50. 
Phelps, Men and Books. 
Taylor, The Ministry of the Word, \ectures 2 and 8. 
Blackie, J. S., Se/f- Culture. 
Porter, Noah, LL.D., Books and Reading. New York, Scrib- 
ner. 2. 
II. Sermon Preparation: 
Beecher, Lectures, Vols. I and III. 
Ecce Clerus, by a Student of his Times, chapter 7, New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, $1.50. 
Blaikie, For the Work of the Ministry, chapters 3-11. 
Claude, John, Essay on the Composition of a Sermon Translation. 
New York, Methodist Book Concern 1848 40 cents 
Oosterzee, J. J. van, D.D., Practical Theology, Translation. Pp. 
166-344. New York, Scribner. 1879. $3.50. 
Compare also general works on homiletics noted above 
III. Extemporaneous Preaching: 
Buckley, Extemporaneous Oratory. 
Storrs, R. S., D.D., Conditions of Success in Preaching without 
Notes. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 1875 $1 
Alexander, Thoughts on Preaching, \etters 7-9. 
IV. The Delivery of the Sermon: 
Russell, William, Pulpit Elocution; with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Park and Rev. E. N, Kirk. Andover, Draper. 


1869. $1 


Buckley, Artemporaneous Oratory, chapte rs 20-29, 
slaikie, For the Work of the Ministry. chapter 13. 


Spurge n. Lectures to My Studenta. lecture 8. 
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V. Preaching to Children 

Trumbull, H. C., Yale Lectures on the Sunday School, lectures 9 
and 10. Philadelphia, Wattles. 1888, 

Stall, Sylvanus, Five-Minute Object Sermons to Children. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 

Armstrong, Rev. William, Five-Minute Sermons to Children. New 
York, Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents 

Howatt, Rev. J. Reid, The Children’s Pew New York, Whit- 
taker. $1.50 

Outline Sermons to C/ en. New York, Armstrong. $1.50 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 

Gladden, Washington, D.D., TheChristian Pastor and the Working Church, 
New York, Scribner 1898. $2.50. 

Mead, G. W., Moder Vethods of Church Work. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 

Parish Problems, edited by Washington Gladden, D.D. New York, Cen- 
tury Co. 1887. $2.50 

Beecher, Henry Ward, Lectures Preaching, Vol. I New York, Ford 
1873. $1.50. 

Hoppin, J. M., D.D., Past Theology New York. Funk & Wag 
nalls, 1884. $2 

Stall, Sylvanus, D.D., Met/ ( h Work. New York, Funk & Wag 
nalls. 1887. $1.50 

Cuyler, T. L., D.D., Z/ t Pastor, New York, Baker & Taylor. 
1890. 75 cents 

Eece Clerus; or, The Christian Minister in Many Lights, by a Student of 
his Times. New York, Eaton & Mains. $1.50 


Bridges, Charles, A.M., The Christian Ministry; with an Inquiry into the 


Causes of its Inefficiency (Pastoral and Homiletic The logy New 
York, Carter 1859 £1.50 
The Clerical Life. A Series of Letters to Ministers (by Watson, Dodds, 
Edwards, Denney, et« New York, Dodd, Mead & Co $1.25 
Oosterzee, J. J. van, D.D., Practical Theology (Homiletics, Pastoral The 
ology, and Liturgics lranslation. New York, Scribner. 1879 
$3.50 


Fairbairn, Patrick, D.D Past | Theology. New York, Scribner. 
$2.25. 
,idder, D. P., D.D., 7 stian Pastorate. New York, Methodist 


Book Concern 1871 $1.20 

Murphy, Thomas, D.D., Pas Theology Philad Presbyterian 
Board Publication 1S77 $1 25 

Thwing, C. F.. D.D., The W » ( h. New York, Baker & Tay 
lor. 75 cents 


Vinet, A., Pastoral The Translated by T. O. Summers. Southern 
Methodist Pub louse, 1875. $1. 
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Blaikie, W. G., D.D., LL.D., The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods 
~ Our Lord. New York, Carter. 1874. $1.50. 

Herbert, George, Life and Writings of, including ‘‘The Country Par 
son.” Boston, Monroe. 1851, $1.25. 

Baxter, Richard, The Reformed Pastor. New York, Methodist Book 


Concern. 60 cents. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(For Pp iblisher, price, etc.,, if not given, see general list above 


I. The Office of the Minister 
Blaikie, For the Work of the Ministry, chapters 1 and 2 
Gladden, The Christian Pastor, chapters 3 and 4 
Hoppin, Pastoral Theology, Part I. 
Simpson, Lectures on Preaching, lectures 1 and 2 
Il. Character and Habits of the Minister 
Ecce Clerus, chapter 4. 
Blaikie, For the Work of the Ministry, chapter 20 
Bridges, The Christian Ministry, Part III. 
Crosby, The Christian Preacher, lectures 4 and 5. 
Hoppin, Pastoral Theology, Parts II and III. 
Mullois, The Clergy and the Pulpit, chapter 1. 
Miller, Samuel, D.D., Letters on Clerical Manners and Hahits 
Princeton, Baker, 1835. $1.25. 
Stalker, James, D.D., The Preacher and his Models New York, 
Armstrong. 1891. $1.50 
Tucker, W. J., The Making and Unmaking of the Preacher. Bos 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. $1.50. 
Simpson, Lectures on Preaching, lectures 2 and 3. 
Ill. Pastoral Visiting: 
Cuyler, How to be a Pastor, chapters 1-3. 
Gladden, The Christian Pastor, chapters 7 and 11. 
Blaikie, For the Work of the Ministry, chapter 15. 
arish Problems, pp. 179-190. 
Hoppin, Pastoral Theology, pp. 387-437. 
Watson, John, The Cure of Souls, chapter 7. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1896. $1.50. 
Wells, J. D., D.D., The Pastor in the Sick Room. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board Publication.. 1893. 50 cents 
IV. Christian Nurture and Catechetics: 
Bushnell, Horace, D.D., Christian Nurture New York, Scrib- 
ner. $1.50 
Blaikie, For the Work of the Ministry, chapter 16. 
Chesebrough, A. 8., D.D., The Culture of Child Piety. Boston, 
Congregational Publishing Society. 1886. $1.25 
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Adler, Felix, The Moral Instruction of Children. New York, 
Appleton. L892 $1.50 

, Practical Theology, pp. 448-509. 

Gladden, The Christian Pastor, chapter 15. 


Reference may also be made here to the many catechetical works, 


Oosterzet 


old and new, issued by churches and individuals. Such are Lu 
ther’s Shorter Catechism, The Westminster Shorter Catechiam. The 
Heidelberg Cate sm (that recently issued by the Union of the 
Nonconformist Churches of England), An Evangelical ¢ ttechism 
by Thomas Chalmers, Nast’s Larger Catechism, Schaff's Cate- 
chism, An Elementary Catechism by M. C. Hazard, Child’s Scrip- 
ture Catechism issued by the American Tract Society, Gospel 
Truth by J. W. Cooper, The Christian Faith by G. A. Jacks 
Great Truths Simply Told by G. L. Weed, and Our Children 
Sor Christ by Doremus Scudder. 
V. The Prayer Meetin 

Vincent, Bishop J. H., How to Conduct Prayer Meetings Boston, 
Lothrop. 1880. $1.25 

Parish Problems, pp. 253-268. 

Beecher, Lectures on Preaching, Vol. 11, chapters 3 and 4. 

Gladden, The Christian Pastor, chapter 10 

Groat, W. H., The Ideal Prayer Meeting. Chicago, Revel 50 
cents, 

VI Revivals: 

Peck, J. O., D.D., The Revival and the Pastor. New York, Meth 
odist Book Concern. 1894. $1 

Pierson, A. T., D.D., Evangelistic Work in Principle and in P 
tice New York, Baker & Taylor. $1.25 


Finney, C. G., ectures on Revivals. Boston, Jowett. 1885 
$1.75 

Beecher, Lectures, \ lI, chapters 8-11. 

Gladden, 7 ( sf Pastor, chapter 17, 


Hk ppin, Pas +. ", pp 480-512 


I. The Reading of § pture and Hymns 


— wads dis Andover, Draper 1869. 
$1 

Tavlor, W. M.. The WV stry of the Word. chapter 9 New York. 
Randolpl 1876. $1.50. 


See, also. works above under ‘* The Delivery of the Sermor 


II. Public Prayer and Common Prayer 
The Book of Com Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal ¢ hurch. 
Bee he A He ory W ir i Pr ryvers from Plym ruth Pulpit New York, 


Scribner 1867 $1 50 
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Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers New York, Armstr 
1884. $1.50. 

Blaikie, W. G., For the Work of the Ministry, chapter 14. New 
York, Scribner. $2. 


Dale, R. W., D.D., Lectures on Preaching, lecture 9 New York, 


»™ 


Barnes. $1.25 


Porter, Ebe nezer, D D., Lectures on Homilet * and P. eachi ig, a / 


Public Prayer. New York, Collier, 1844. $1.25 


Spurgeon, C. H., Lectures to My Students, lecture 4. New York, 


Sheldon. $1.25. 

Hung rford, Edward, The American Bo k of Church SETVIiCES, 1 
Selections for Responsive Readings. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1889. $1.25 

Miller, Samuel, D.D., Thoughts on Public Prayer Philade Iph \ 


Presbyterian Board Publication. 75 cents 


Oosterzee, J. J. van, Practical Theology, pp. 4038-415 New York, 


Scribner. $3.50 
III. Responsive Services 
Sunday Service and Select Psalms, by John Weal: Edited by 
C. 8. Harrower, D.D. New York, Methodist Book Concer 
i> cents 
Responsive Scripture Lessons, arranged by J. F. Marley, D.D New 
York, Eaton & Mains. 20 cents 
Hungerf 1, American Book of Church Services 
Parish Problems, pp. 462-468. New York, Century ( $2.50 
IV. Church Musi 
Gladden, The ¢ st Pastor, pp. 139-150 New York, Sc 


Par eh Pr } ems, pp 499 461 


Julian, John, M.A., Diet ! f Hymnolo New York, Se 


Broadus, Prepa tion and De ery of Sermons, Part V N 


York, Armstrong $1.75. 
Watson, John, The Cure of Souls. chapter 8 New York, D 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

istian Worship, by C. C. Hall, Thomas Hastings, A. V. G 


Ch) 
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SELECT LIST RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 
HOMILETICS 
Broadus, John A., D.D., LL.D., The Preparation and Delivery of Ser 
New York, Armstrot $1.75 


iV ; 


Beecher, Henry Ward, Lect s on Preaching, Vols. I and IIl New 


York. Ford, 1872 and 1874. $1.25 and $1.50 

Brooks, Bishop Phillips, D.D., Lectures on Preaching. New York, Dut- 
ton, ISSO. $1.50 

Hoppin, J. M., D.D., H etics New York, Funk & Wagnalls 


1883. $3 
Phelps, Austin, D.D., 7 Theory of Preaching. New York, Scribner. 


1867. $2 

Blaikie, W. G., D.D., LL.D., For the Work of the Ministry (Homiletics 
and Practical Theology New York, Scribner. 1883 #2 

Davies, G. J., Papers on Preaching London, Bell 1883. 6 shillings 

Buckley, J. M., LL.D., Eat yvraneous Oratory. New York, Methodist 
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ARCHAIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


BABYLONIAN EXPLORATIONS 

THERE never has been any greater activity in this field of exploration 
than during the past twelve months, nor have the efforts of thes« 
patient toilers ever been crowned with greater success, To dig for an- 
tiquities is, at best, but very uncertain work, and often has it been that 
one has sown and anotler reaped Dr. Koldewy has been working di 
ge ntly, for more than a vear, at the s | posed site of one of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s pala es with indifferent success, for the number of objects found 
has been quite few and of no spe ial interest Quite close to the pal we 
he came across a small temple which belonged to the goddess Nin- 
makh, where fifty or more cuneiform tablets were found, none of them, 
however, being of any special value to the Bible student. 

From the Sunday School Times and other sources we learn that th« 
last expedition of the University of Pennsylvania to Nippur was by fai 
the most successful of any archeological exploration of the recent past 
Even Dr. Hilprecht himself is exceedingly pleased with the results of 
the season’s work, as the reader may gather from the following extract 
from his pen. He says: “ All the three expeditions—American, French, 
and German—which have been excavating in northern, central, and 
southern Babylonia respectively, have had peculiar and valuable results; 
but the greatest and epoch-making result of this year was obtained by 
the « xpedition of the University of Pennsylvania through the discovery 
of the oldest and foremost Babylonian temple library (destroyed about 
2280 B. C.) and the huge pre-Sargonic palace of the fourth pre-Christian 
millenium, buried under more than seventy feet of débris.” It is un 
derstood that among the many objects discovered there were many 
vases, a very large number of clay, shoe-shaped coffins, and nearly 
twenty thousand inscribed tablets of varying ages. This old sanctuary 
has already yielded nearly one hundred thousand documents of all sorts 
and probably when as fully explored as some other archeological re- 
mains will yield as many more. 

It is too early yet to predict the contents of these venerable clay 
books, written ages upon ages before Abraham left his native land. It 
will doubtless take many years to decipher these thousands of tablets, 
for the number of those capable of reading them may be counted upon 
one’s fingers One of the fragments already read brings out a new 
king, En-shag-shur-an-a, who reigned about 6500 B. C. Early as this 
date is, it was not too early for discontent and war; for we read that 
this king with a long name made war against the ruler of a neighboring 
country and defeated him, carrying his treasures as trophies into th« 
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There was a time when certa Bible critics ridiculed the account 
given in Gen. xiv of Chedorlaomer and his allies who made a « unpaign 
from the distant north through Syria and Palestine to the region south 
of the Dead Sea. Archa gy came to the rescue, and followed Sargon I 
(about 38800 B.C tep Dy st p as he marched, ne irly a thousand years 
before the days of Chedorlaomer, along the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. And 1 iain comes another mighty conqueror, Lu 
gal-zay-gis-i, who seems ‘‘to have been a veritable Alexander.” If we 
can trust the tablets, t 31 . who flourished about 4500 B. ¢ , or fully 
700 before Sargon I, . { his victorious armies from Babylonia to 


Palestine. 


HIGH PLACE AT PETRA 
Tue last number of t Q t Statement, the organ of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is exceedingly rich in good articles, of which none 


is more interesting to the Bible student than the paper by Professor 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., entitled **‘ High Place and Altar at Petra.” 
} 


The article is elaborate trated with photographs taken on the spot, 


and has a well-executed plan of the “‘high place” and the surrounding 
area, as well as an isomet ketch of the altar by Mr. R. A. Macalister, 
who is widely and creditab known in connection with Dr. Bliss’s 


latest researches in Palestine 

Petra, situated about midway between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Akaba, not far from Mount Hor, is an old Edomite stronghold, known 
in the Bible by its Hebrew name, ‘‘Sela,” that is, ‘‘ rock.” (See 
2 Kings xiv, 7, and Isa. xvi, 1.) The place has ever been difficult of 
access, and has been made the more so by the hostile tribes in and around 
it. But the few travelers who have visited it speak in high terms of the 
imposing ruins and interesting antiquities. It is, however, a little strange 
that this high place and altar had escaped the notice of such experienced 
travelers and archeologists as Seetzen, Burkhardt, Laborde, Robinson, 
Stanley, Palmer, and many later ones. Even Baedeker’s last edition of 
Syria and Palestine, though devoting considerable space to Petra and its 
ruins, has not a word concerning this old sanctuary, which only empha 
sizes the fact that many a place in Bible lands has not yet disclosed its 
secrets or given up its buried treasures. There is reason for expecting 
great discoveries in the fut 

It is also a matter of surprise—though an American traveler, Edward 
A. Wilson, editor of the Photographie Magazine, called attention to the 
Petra altar as long ago as 1891—that little or no attention was paid to 


the matter, but that the whole subject was allowed to pass with scarce Ly 


a notice from any quart Mr. Wilson, it is true, knew the nature of 
this discovery, for } Lese s this rock-hewn temple as ‘‘ one of the 
altars in high places consecrated to Baal;” but he evidently did not ap- 
preciate its importance, possibly because it did not show off to advantage 


in a photograph. Be that as it may, it was nearly ten years later before 
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the learned world was fully informed regarding this ancient monument 


For it was not till last May 


hat Professor G. L. Robinson, of Chicas 
made i trip through the regions west and south of the Dead Sea and an 


t ** tind’ at Wady Musa, or ancient Petra. Whether 


nounced his imp rtal 
or not he had ever heard of Mr. Wilson's previous discovery Is not stated, 
nor is it of any great importance, for all students of Semitic religions 
will thank Professor Robinson for his important contribution to this 
branch of study. And as he did not have time at his disposal to make a 
careful examination of this old sanctuary, it was furthermore very for 


Trlr 


inate that lus friend, Professor Curtiss, was in Palestine at the time, 
and that this scholar a few weeks later, in company with some friends, 
repaired to Petra with the intention, which they successfully carried 
out, of making a thorough study of the altar 

As already stated, the results of his observations are published by Pro- 
fessor Curtiss in the article above mentioned, from which we learn that 
the altar is situated on a ledge of rocks about five hundred and twer ty 
feet long by ninety feet wide, a little north of Petra’scitadel. The ledg« 
itself rises to a height of several hundred feet above the valley, and is 
he very center of an ‘‘ amphitheater of hills and mountains which are s 
much higher.” The altar was not built, but was hewn out of the solid 
rock, from which it is separated on all sides except that on the east, that 
is, the side from which the priest approached and that on which t 
interested spe ctator stood The altar proper measures nine feet one inch 
by six feet two inches Its height at the highest point is exactly three 
teet. On the top or surface of the altar, very near the center, is cut out 
a hollow place in the shape of a pan, measuring forty-four inches 
fourteen, and having a depth of three anda halfinches. This might have 
been used for the fire. There are also small holes cut into this solid altar 
on three sides, which, according to a theory advanced bv Professor 
Curtiss, suggest metallic altar horns. Why there were not four of 
these is impossible to say. Before the altar are four steps of easy 
ascent, one of these being a large slab over a yard long and about two 
feet wide. It was on this step, we judge, that the officiating priest ir 
all probability took his stand while he was attending to the sacrificial 
service, 

On the south side and within two feet of the altar is a platform six 
teen feet six inches by eleven feet, which is ascended by four steps of 
unequal size, at the northeast corner. It is almost certain that this 
platform was used by the priests and those attending them in preparing 
the victim for the altar. This is made the mors probable from the fact 
that connected with the pi itform are two ‘‘circular and concentri pans 
with vertical sides, with a conduit leading from the lower pan 
which may have served to carry away the blood of the victim.” <A short 
distance to the east of the altar is a space forty-seven feet four inches 


wenty-four feet four inches, which is cut down to the solid rock some 


fifteen or eighteen inches. Near the center of this sunken area is a raisé 
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platform only five feet by two feet seven inches, and four inches 
high. If Mr. Macalister’s supposition is correct, this slight elevation 
in the center was the place upon which the one offering the sacritic 


stood during the ceremony, the rest of the area being occupied by other 
worship rs. 
Though high places and religious services connected with them aré 
often mentioned in the Old Testament we have nowhere any desi rip 
tion of them such as to afford us any idea of their arrangement. That 
they had altars we know, but nothing is said of their shape, size, or 
construction. This art f Professor Curtiss is, therefore, of genuine 
interest to every student of Semiti antiquities; for, as Petra was within 


the territory of Moab or Edom, countries having much in common in 


their religious institu s with other Semitic tribes, including the 
idolatrous Israelites at various times in their history, this rock altar m Ly 
have been the exact counterpart of those on the hills of Judea. How 
ever that may be, and of course we cannot be entirely sure of the facts, 
this ancient altar at wh i guilty soul tried to appease the wrath of 
some offended divinity in object of genuine interest to every in- 


telligent and studious Bible reader 


The pre fessor calls attention also to two large monoliths, a little to 


the east of the citadel. Both of them are about eighteen feet high, with 
lateral dimensions varving at the base from five to eleven feet, and about 


two feet and a half at the top. There is every reason for regarding thes 
as in some way connected with religious worship, for, like the pillars 
and mazzebas of the Hebrew Scriptures, they most likely symbolized th: 
divine presence. Professo1 Whitehouse, in Hasting’s Dictionary of te 
Bible, woes so far as to say that the mazzeba was the never-failing accon 

paniment of the bamah, that is, high place, and that in ‘‘ the primitive 
sanctuary of the early Semites the upright stone served as altar and 
divine symbol in one,” but that, in the course of time, the altar and 
mazzeba became separated the one from the other. The fact that there 
are two of these is also significant, for the twin pillars, associated in 
religious worship, were well known outside of Edom. We find them 
in the Pheenician cultus. The Temple of Melkart, at Tyre, for instance, 
had two magnificent ones, which are fully described by Herodotus; and 
the Bible reader is acquainted with the two pillars, Boaz and Jachin, it 
the temple of Solomon (1 Kings vii, 15-21), which were very probably 
imitations of those in Pheenician temples. Though the Israelites were 
clearly commanded, as early as the Exodus (Exod. xxiii, 24), to destroy 
such pillars, and were absolutely forbidden to erect them near thei 
altars (Deut. xvi, 22 et it is evident that the injunction remained a 
dead letter during a good part of the monarchy, especially in the north- 
ern kingdom Hence the denunciations of the prophets, as in Hos. iii, 
5, and Mic. v, 13 The existence of Boaz and Jachin in Solomon's tem 


ple is difficult to harmonize with the spirit of the Mosaic law. This 1s 


surely one of the most inviting fields and subjects for research 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE BIBLE IN FOREIGN MISSION FIELDS 


Tuat the American Bible Society should take a prominent place in 
the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions was not a mere com 
pliment. The society has become, more and more, a foreign missionary 
society since its issues for other countries now exceed those for use at 
home. Of the nearly one and one half millions of copies for the year 
ending in May last, over eight hundred thousand copies were distributed 
outside of the United States. One of its agents in South America says 
that the work of their society on that part of the western hemisph¢ re 
would itself vitiate the now somewhat popular designation of South 
America as ‘‘ the neglected continent.” The Bible Society has work in 
eight of the ten great republics into which the continent is divided, hav- 
ing grown from a single agency in a single province of a single republic 
within thirty-five years, and its itineraries would mark the map from 
ocean to ocean. Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia, Paraguay, Chili, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Brazil are all permeated with the operations of this organ- 
ization. Of course its influence is limited by the heavy percentage of 
illiterates throughout the territory and by the antagonism of the Roman 
priests, which, however, seems to be less and less influential. The 
marked eagerness for the word is still a prominent feature in the gen- 
eral situation, as are the number of cases of conversion from the mere 
reading of the Scriptures. The discovery of the numerous instances, in 
all parts of the land, where isolated persons or small communities have 
found Christ without the known aid of the living teacher is part of a 
widespread phenomenon, certified to in nearly all heathen lands where 
the Scriptures have been circulated. There is a marked preparedness 
for the reception of the Holy Scriptures to which, also, the experience of 
Bible distribution attests in widely separated communities, and in some 
cases where it would not have been anticipated. This has been strangely 
true in East Central Africa, and is being ex perien ed amongst the Fil 
ipinos as unaccountable, except ‘‘by the preparation and power of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

As the Church enters on the work of the twentieth century it must 
count as among its assets the influence of the three hundred millions of 
Bibles, Testaments, and other portions of Scripture distributed through 
the agency of the Bible societies alone in the nineteenth century. It is 
to the credit of American Christianity that, of these, sixty-seven and 
one third millions have been issued by the American Bible Society. 
God’s answer to criticisms on the book has been, in the century just 


closed, the greatest circulation for it of any book in any century 


We have now over four hundred translations of the Scriptures, and in 
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many cases the insp to reduce a language to writing was solely 
the desire to give the pe speaking it the word of God The ver 
alphabet was invented t end, in these cases. A glance at a list of 
seventy-two Bible societies shows what Canon Edmonds has said, that 
‘‘ whatever is the shar f other lands, America, Germany, and 
Great Britain are clear y l ] trust of the Gos pt L They must trans 


late and they must distribute it. . . . Th missionary idea is cor 


quering the life of the Churches. The living Churches are alive to it 


t 
and live by it; but let us be zealous for the stability and authority, as 
well as the fervor, of our work. The word of God is the most living of 
all God’s oracles, the most evangelical of all evangelists, the most 


trustworthy of all God's messengers.” 


THE SPREAD OF MOHAMMEDANISM 

THERE is much made of the advance of Islam in several portions of the 
world; but the fact needs a careful analysis, in order to avoid a false in 
pression being mad: O Mr. Oscar Mann, described as ‘‘ an Ameri 
can student of comparative religion,” has written in the North American 
Review without full information, or without regard to it, about the 
growth of Mohammedanism in India. First, he basis his argument on 
what he calls the ‘‘absolutely reliable publications of the India govern- 
ment in the census of India.” That the last census approached a relia 
bility not equal by any previous census is true, but that it was ‘‘ abso 
lutely ’ reliable no one who is acquainted with the facts would claim. 
The trouble with Mr. Ma s argument is that hedeals with the census of 
ten vears before as ** absolutely ” reliable, when its imperfections are so 


well known that it is 1 ded, in the matter of religious and some other 


items, as lacking accu . though it was the best that could be taken 


at the time. There was territory covered in the later census not i1 


cluded in that of the ea r one, and that itself would disturb compari 
sons. gut, taken o1 face, the advance of the Moslems 1s only in 
the ratio of th cre f population. They numbered one in five in 
1881, and the sam 891 Che truth is that this is surprising, consid 
ering the announce Moslem in lower Bengal among the non- 
caste races. We ar 1 to believe that the relative increase 1s 
ereater than Mr. Manr tical statements show, for in th 
for all India they show it a 

In China, the showi s evervone knows who knows thing abo 
it. can be only a happ ‘ t the best. The record of St 
Year Book has no contirt n, and even if its computed increase of two 


millions of Moslems that empire be accepted, Mr. Mann’s hurdle-l ap- 


ing logic, that this is lerably more than the proportional increase,’ 
is only amusing. § e probabilities are that the number of Moslems 
in China has consid lvanced in the last quarter of a century, even 
without nullifvi tl st t. as Mr. Mann does, by accusing the 
Moslems of comp! ; with native idolatrous customs. The author 
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shows himself a neophite in the study of comparative religions in speak 
ing of these countries as affording an ‘‘ almost unexampled missionary 
success,” especially when lhe thinks he has established the fact that Islam 
has barely maintained its status in the old Moslem lands of Asia and has 
decreased in some portions even of these 

The extension of Islam in Africa is acknowledged on al! hands. as it 
has followed the Arab extension over the continent Its reception has 


been demanded as an alternative of slave-raiding, conversion being the 
acceptance of the simplest formula—*‘* There is no god but God, and Mo 
nammed is his prophet "—the first part of which is not at war with the 
underlying belief in all African races of the unity of God, however 
many subordinate fetiches they may fear. Still, even the progress of 
Islam along Arab trade routes is scarcely ph nomenal, considering that 
it has been in Africa for a thousand years, The assertion ceases to b¢ 
astounding, when the facts are viewed in this light, that one half the 
continent is ‘‘ dominated by Islam, and of the remaining half one quar 
ter is leavened by it and another threatened by it.’ Nevertheless, the 
fact of the extension of Islam over Africa is one to be reckoned with by 
the Christian propagandist, since it may not be as easy to convert even 
nominally Moslem communities to Christianity as to evangelize the 
‘*raw heathen.” The Uganda mission work, however, does not indicate 
that even the Moslem communities hold very stubbornly to Islam far out- 
side the Sudan. Certainly experience has not proved that it is either 
dangerous or useless to meddle with Islam in large parts of Africa 

Nor does it appear that this crude Islam is difficult to influence in 
other quarters of the globe. The extension of Islam in the Malaysian 
islands, as Java and Borneo, was not long since quoted as an alarming 
indication of its progress, just as is now said of its growth in lower Ben 
gal and central and west Africa. But the success of the Dutch and 
Rhenish missions indicates 1t to be idle for the Church to conclude that 
these communities are inaccessible to Christian effort The largest part 
of the more than thirty thousand Battak Christians are converts from 
Mohammedanism, and in some parts of Java still larger results are 
claimed That the Mohammedans of Java have a mongrel form of that 
faith, which has made it so distinct as to be called ‘‘ Javaism,” is indica 
tive of the actual nature of many of the crude accessions which are cred 
ited to Islam, when it is said to be making great strides over the world 
Large portions of the accretions of Islam in India, China, and Africa ar 
merely of the nature of a conglomerate of Islam and the old superstitious 
faiths and heathen usages of the communities 

Che fanaticism of Mohammedanism inheres not so much in its dos 
trinal system as in the politico-« cclesiastic tenets about the ca iphate. It 
is the doctrine of the sultan as pope or caliph at once king and ruler of 
State and Church—that becomes the center of Moslem fanaticism. Great 


numbers of Moslems would accept Christ if they could be shown pro- 


tection from the scimiter of the sultan and his political associates 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


L. Clasen. The certainty of our relation to God is a subject that 
is of perennial interest Clasen, a pastor, has given so much thought to 
it that his opinions deserve attention. He has set them forth in a work 
entitled Die christliche Heilsgewissheit (Christian Assurance), published 
in Halle by E. Strien fo some Clasen’s views will be less welcome 
because he is an out-and-out Ritschlian in his theology. Nevertheless, 
to Protestants who do not trust in the Church to insure their salvation 
the subject is one of such profound importance that we should be thank- 
ful to anyone who can shed any light on it. For Clasen is probably 
correct in thinking that the differences of opinion on this matter are in 


some considerable measure responsible for the lack of assurance on the 


part of so many Christians. And we agree with him in the affirmation 
that modern theology has no more important task than to exhibit the 
nature of Christian assurance, and that the final purpose of all preac h- 
ing, teaching, and pastoral labor 1s to implant this assurance in every 
heart. Clasen holds that assurance is not an externally established, 


sensible fact, but it is the work of God through Christ. It is fellowship 
with God; experience of pardon or justification; certitude of a new 
birth; a new life of love to God and man, together with a new estimate 
of self and a new attitude to the world. This assurance, which is 
summed up by Paul in Rom. viii, 38 f., is wrought objectively by Christ, 
whose power over us is immediate, but subjectively by faith in Jesus 
Christ asa person, From all this Clasen draws certain conclusions: Assur- 
ance is, in reference to God, a state of perfection which shows itself in 
prayer and in confidence in God’s providence; but it is also love to our 


neighbor, faithfulness in our life-calling, and superiority to the demands 


of the earthward aspect of our life. Doctrine has only so much value, 
as if derived from its ability to aid us in the religious life and, in the 
last analysis, in attaining Christian assurance. This is. in fact. to say 
that Christian assurance is Christian ¢ xperience, or, in other words, that 
one who has a Christian experience has Christian assurance. This is 
true only within limits. The vast majority find it true, and for the ma- 
jority nothing further is needed Yet there is a minority who have had 
this very experience, but who have gone into the depths of skepticism 
in spite of it. There are many other facts besides the facts of Christian 
experience; and it is possible so to conceive these other facts as to ren- 
der doubtful the divine source of this experience Whenever this doubt 


becomes strong the very foundations of assurance, as laid by Clasen, are 


swept away. Many cannot reconcile these other facts with the facts of 


Christianity Hence it is not so simple a matter as Clasen supposes, ex- 
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cept in those instances when doubts of the divine origin of 
have never arisen. Christian assurance, in other words, has its int 


tual as well as its emotional aspects. 


E. W. Mayer. Why does the Christian trust in God? To this ques 
tion Mayer has given us a very interesting answer in Das christliche Gott 
vertrauen und der Glaube an Christus (The Relation of Faith in Christ 
to Confidence in God), Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899 
In some measure people of all religions trust in God, though out- 
side of Christianity there is nothing to elicit the idea of an un- 
conditionally good higher power. Even in Christendom the indi- 
vidual consciousness of sin and the evils of the world somewhat 
hinders confidence in God. Through Christ these hindrances are r 
moved. But what is the relation of faith in Christ to confidence in 
God? In the best periods of Christianity faith in Christ is the pre- 
supposition and cause of « onfidence in God, although the faith in Christ 
here spoken of is not, either according to the New Testament or the 
principles of the Reformation, connected with any particular theory of 
Christ’s saving work. That which is essential to true faith in Christ is 
the feeling sense of certainty that Jesus, as the representative of God and 
the manifestation of the grace and truth of God, has brought to man th 
external divine gifts of salvation. This does not mean that no work 
pleasing to God can be done except in cases in which faith in Christ 
cooperates, but that as a matter of fact such works are performed only 
within Christendom, while he who does them is more or less conscious 
of the influence of Christ in his act. Mayer draws certain practical con- 
clusions from all this, especially for those who have to do with the 
public preaching of the Gospel. The Christian preacher must set the 
historical Christ before his hearers as the herald and bringer of the 
kingdom of God—who gave his most loving attention to repentant 
sinners, to those who hungered and thirsted after righteousness, and 
to the weary and heavy laden, and who carried through his work, even 
in the midst of poverty, suffering, and death. But, in order to 
the effective preaching of Christ in all these aspects, the preacher 
must show by his words and deeds that he has himself the present 
experience of the reality of this new life in Jesus Christ. The thoughts 
which Mayer has given us here are worthy the attention b th of profes- 
sional theologians and practical workers in the Lord’s vineyard It is 
greatly to be feared that the ‘‘ preaching of Christ ” is neglected in our 
day, and that this is the principal reason why so few are ‘‘ converted 
to God.” There is such a thing as preaching about Christ without pre 
senting the one preached about in such a way as to win men to faith in 
his claims and to labor for him. But there is another aspect of the 
whole subject not treated by Mayer. Men may have a restful confidence 


in God as food, because they believe that ( hrist was the express 
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of God’s person, and yet be most un-Christlike in that they fail utterly 
to participate in the sufferings of Christ. Only that is true faith in 
God which sets men to work on the tasks which God has for all his 
children in Christ. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Die Bergpredigt nach Matthaus (The Sermon on the Mount accord 
ing to Matthew). By Friedrich Grawert. Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 
1900. This author does not believe that the Sermon on the Mount as 


recorded by Matthew is a compilation of the sayings of our Lord, but a 
unit. He does not believe that ‘it is a didactic address concerning his 
attitude toward the law, nor a doctrinal address giving the fundamental 
principles of the kingdom of God, nor an ethical treatise of any kind 
He thinks that all such conceptions of the sermon are misleading. On 


the other hand, he is of the opinion that the discourse had for its occa 
sion a specific situation in which Christ found himself. The Jewish 
opposition had reached a great height before this sermon was de- 
livered, and had taken the form of an accusation that Jesus was a 
destroyer of the law In order to defend himself against this charge 
and to convince his disciples of its injustice, Christ delivered this 
address and accompanied it with an accusation that his opponents were 
themselves violaters of the commandments of God (Matt. v, 17-87). This is 
followed by instruction to the disciples relative to their conduct toward 


the unfriendly world (chapter v, 38-48), and this by a warning against 


the false piety of the Pharisee and a description of true piety (chapter 
vi, 1-18). Then Jesus gives his disciples instruction concerning their 
faith and its purpose (chapter vi, 19-34) and the character of a Christian 
disciple (chapter vii, 1-11 The remainder of the sermon is an epilogue, 
as what preceded chapter v, 17, is a prologue, the eight blessings of 
which correspond in reverse order of statement to the principal points 
of the sermon, as follows: v, 3 li, 7-11; v, 4 vii, 3-6: v, 5 vil, 1, 2: 
v, 6=vi, 1-34; v, 7 , 88-48; v, 8 v, 27-37; v, 9=v, 17-26: v, 10 

v, 11-16. Grawert conf 3 that the comparison of the first three bles 

ings with chapter vii, 1-11, 1s not easy to make, though he thinks th« 
thoughts correspond S he quintessence of the sermon is founded 
in these blessings he th t unity of the discourse is demonstrated 
Che thesis 1s at least interesting, and perhaps it is not without truth 
Still it is strange that th the difficulty of making the identifica- 
tion he has made ther } 1 go the unnatural reversal of order, which 
the author thinks he |] est shed, though it must be confessed that 
in exact reverse, if it could be made reasonably sure, would be in favor 
of his contention of unity Nevertheless, it rather favors the unity given 


to the parts by the composer of the Gospel than by Jesus For, if he 


spoke under the stress Grawert supposes, he would not likely employ so 


artificial an arrangement. So that the whole outcome of Grawert’s 
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theory, if proven, would be to confirm the idea that the sermon as Matthew 
gives it is a compilation of sayings of Jesus, rather than an address of 
Jesus given at any one time. But, if this be true, then the sermon was 


not occasioned as Grawert supposes, 


Ueber den biblischen und kirchlichen Begriff der Anrechnung. Ein 
Beitrag zur Rechtfertigungslehre (The Doctrine of Imputation as Taught 
in Bible and Church A Contribution to the Doctrine of Justification) 
By Adolph Zahn. Amsterdam, Scheffer & Co., 1899. The author of this 
book must not be confused with his cousin, Theodor Zahn, who is an 
abler man. We call attention to this book for a specifi purpose 
Adolph Zahn has recently been making a good deal of noise in the theo- 
logical world, especially by his opposition to the newer views of theology 
and the Bible. Not a few—among them some Methodists—have hailed 
him as a scholar who is to lead us back to the truth. That Methodists, 
at least, should not appeal to him as a leader will be apparent from the 
teachings of his book above mentioned. According to his views the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness is the key to the whole of sacred 
Scripture. The doctrine experienced no development as taught in the 
Bible. Indeed, the very nature of the word of God is such as to com- 
pel the supposition that there can be no development in doctrine in the 
Bible, but that God said at the beginning what he ever afterward re- 
peated. Hence the Pauline doctrine of imputation is found away back in 
Gen, xv, 6. It is essential to note that the imputation of righteousness 
takes place with those who have no righteousness in themselves, but 
who on the contrary are unrighteous. The Abraham that believed was 
the godless Abraham, and yet he was looked upon and esteemed in the 
thought of God as righteous He was most godless at the time of this 
imputation of righteousness, The idea of imputation rules both the Old 
and the New Testament The relation of Christ to his disciples is on 


of constant imputation. Paul brings this out with especial force The 
xaratray# is nothing but one great exchange in which the suffering, 
death, and resurrection of Christ are imputed to the godless Christ 


had to become flesh in order that the sin of Adam could be imputed 
im For fourteen centuries this doctrine was lost, but the reformers 


restored it to us, and the orthodoxy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries held it fast. But through pietism, rat naliism, and modern 
theology the doctrine has been lost to Protestantism. Revelation is 
wholly predestinarian. One must either be a biblical theologian—and 
then he will be a Calvinist—or else must be a synergist and disting h 


between God’s and man’s part in conversion, Man has not and <« 
have the slightest part in his own conversion, not even to consent to the 
same. Every participation of man in conversion, as in sanctification, 18 


excluded Synergism in every form, whether before or after conversion, 


is an error, since 1t destroys the true faith which 1s one continuous glori- 
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fication of the power of God and an admission that man can do nothing 
and foresee nothing. Such is the man whom some Methodists ignorantly 
hold up to us as a leader May we be saved from this, as also from the 


opposite extreme. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL, 


The German Protestant Association. Representing as it does the ex- 
treme left in German theological thought, its members would ordinarily 
be classed with our so-called freethinkers. But more and more they are 
coming to see, as are the Unitarians of America, that mere protests 
against existing conditions can furnish no firm basis for aggressive union. 
Hence, at the annual meeting of the Association, held in Hamburg, 
September 26-28, 1899, they emphasized the necessity for adding to 
their usual plea for liberty of thought and teaching positive, constructive 
activity, especially since in this lies the strength of Protestantism in 
contradistinction to the ecclesiasticism of Rome. Among the important 
resolutions adopted were the following: ‘‘1. The antithesis between the 
traditional doctrine of the Church and the modern view of the world can 
be overcome only byan entirely new statement of Christian doctrine in 
which frank recognition shall be given to all the truths of science. 2. We 
demand of the Church freedom to tell the truth; from theology strict con- 
formity to the truth in her statements of Church doctrine; and from 
preachers the faithful proclamation of that which is recognized as fact. 
3. Such freedom and truth will, in our judgment, secure the existence of 
the evangelical Church and preserve for her the confidence of the people.” 
The only objection offered, and the principal objection which could be 
offered to these resolutions was that they appeared to intimate that any 
who do not hold the modern views are insincere and untruthful. When 
it was explained that the resolutions carried with them no such implica- 
tion they were unanimously adopted, as they might be in any Methodist 
Conference. It is also noteworthy that the Association put itself une- 
quivocally on record as denying the adequacy of the programme of the 


so-called ethical-culture movement which would do away with all dogma 


and which would place the ground of morality elsewhere than in God. 
On the whole the reported proceedings of the meeting indicate a more 
positive attitude than is generally attributed to the Association. 


The Struggle for Social Purity in Germany. Americans are chary of 
discussing questions in public which our sobcrer and more earnest 
cousins of the Fatherland are not unwilling to bring to the front In 
October, 1899, the General Conference for Social Purity met and reviewed 
the work of the preceding and planned for that of the coming year. The 
Conference numbers among its members university professors, physicians, 


and philanthropists, both male and female. It was announced that the 
ai 
i 


university professors w 


ssue a tract warning the students that all im- 
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purity threatens the health. The declaration was made that there are in 
Germany two hundred thousand women who depend upon unchastity for 
a livelihood, Some claimed that one of the great causes of social impurity 
in Germany is the one-sided intellectual aspect of education which neglects 
the development of character. The principle, also new for Ge rmany, was 
announced, that there is but one morality for men and women, The white 


cross, simi] 


ir to our white ribbon movement, was reported to have about 
seventeen thousand members. The close connection between the use of 


inoxicating drinksand unchastity, and the responsibility of women in th 


elevation of ethical ideals in the family and society were emphasized 
The futility of attempting to check the evil by license was clearly proved 
and the heathenish character of such measures pointe d out The Con- 
ference declared that the only aid the state could afford was in repression, 
or, as we would call it, prohibition. 

Ancient Theories of Immortality in India. From the earliest times, 
according to a recent writer in the Jndian Evangelical Review, men in 
that eastern land have speculated about the future. The ‘‘ venerabk 
sages’ there, our author tells us, ‘‘thought much about this question, 
as it presented itself on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and gave very 
clear expression to their cherished conviction of life after death, so that 
in the ancient strains of the hymns of the Rig-Veda we find distinct 
traces of belief in the continuation of life beyond the grave,” Inviting 
us first to look at the Vedanta system, our writer speaks as follows 
‘‘Tt may be said that according to the Vedantists immortality of a kind 
follows from the very foundation principle of their system. The funda 
mental idea of this philosophy is that there is only one real being, and 
that this being is absolutely one. The famous aphorism which our 
theistic countrymen now adopt as enunciating the unity of the Godhead 
is the assumption on which Vedantism is based. As used by the Vedan- 
tists, it is charged with the pantheistic meaning that individual souls 


, 


who seem to be distinct personalities are really so many finite manifesta- 
tions of the universal spirit, Brahm. ... Since there is really only one 
Atman, or spirit, though there are many minds who are used by the 
supreme Atman as its instruments, different men and women are all 
truly one, and, of course, the soul of man is immortal, as it is nothing 
other than the eternal Brahm, the only self-existent, eternal, and chang 
less one.” Still another argument that the Hindu philosophers em 
ployed is that all composite things are eventually resolved ‘‘into their 
simple elements,” but that the soul—as a simple substance, ** above the 
laws of causality, time, and space *—will escape destruction Another 


‘ 


Hindu argument for immortality is: based on the preexistence of the 


soul. Plato also gave this view a conspicuous place, and to his theories 
the latter part of the article from which we quote is largely devoted 
Altogether, the paper—if it does not state truth particularly new—at 


least 


presents the old in an oriental and attractive setting 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


L. MARILLIER, Of Paris, concludes in the November issue of 7’he Jnter- 
nati Vonthly (Burlingt Vt.) his scientific discussion of ‘ Primi 
tive Objects of Worship,” which was begun in October, the trend and 
final effect of which may be inferred from a single sentence, ** Thus fall 
at once the theories which 1 e of religion an artificial or semiartificial 


creation, the conscious work ¢ i pric sthood, or a collection of symbols 


inte ntionally selected to be the brilliant and mysterious garb of a svstem 
of highly metaphysical or moral truths,” Professor Sumner’s paper on 
‘¢ The Predominant Issue,”’ insists that the United States ought not only 


to grant independence, but to force it on Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, and that this country should turn its attention to 
itself, and look for its safety and prosperity only in domestic develop- 
ment, peace, industry, free trade with everybody, low taxes, and indus 
trial power. With this view we are unable to sympathize. An article 
which continues the homage offered to Ruskin since his death, is 
by John C. Lafarge, of New York, who writes, to be sure, far more 
in criticism than in homage, claiming to express the sentiments of 
the majority of those who paint anything of enduring value, and 


asserting that Ruskin’s long and laborious work as a teacher in art 


has now no authority with artists. The trouble was that not be- 
ing himself a practical artist he could not be a practical teacher It 


is as an artist in words that he should most be magnified and valued. 
Lafarge quotes from the close of Ruskin’s lectures on art, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in 1870, a passage in which the lecturer 


indicates the possible improvement which may come to art in cons« 


quence of its introduction among the studies of the university. He s iys 
that, in the past, art has not been thoughtful enough, great artists have 
been too exclusively craftsmen ‘*Many of the greatest pictures are enig 
mas; Others, beautiful toys; others, harmful and corrupting toys. In 


the loveliest there 1s something weak; in the greatest there is something 
guilty.” And then predicting better possibilities, he says, sanguinely 

‘*Thisis the new thing that may come to pass—that the scholars of Eng- 
land mary resolve to teach also with the powers of the arts ; and that 
pictures may be painted which shall not be enigmas any more, but open 


teachings of what cannot otherwise be so well shown: which shall not be 


fevered or broken visions any more, but shall be filled with the indwe 

ing light of self possessed iwrination: which shall not be stained or 
enfecbled any more by evil passions, but glorious with the strength and 
chastity of human love; and which shall no more degrade or disguise 


the work of God in heaven, but testify of Him as dwelling here with 


men, and walking with them, not angry, in the garden of the earth.” 
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This prediction an artist regards as about as presumptuous and silly as if 
a teacher in literature should s iy to his unive rsity class, ** This, O young 
gentlemen, is what will come to pass through our superiority over our 
predecessors; we shall so teach that works will be done through us, 
that neither the errors of Homer, nor the fevered and broken visions of 
Dante, nor the evil passions and lukewarm morality of 8! akespeare 
shall stain or enfeeble, but which shall be glorious with the strength and 
chastity of noble human love.” Professor F. H, Giddings contributes a 
wise paper on ‘*‘ Modern Sociology,” and John W. Foster writes, from 
intimate knowledge, of the Chinese viceroy and diplomat, Li Hung 
Chang. This extraordinary man, now seventy-nine years old, is pure 
Chinese, having no Manchu blood in his veins. He was never out of his 
own country until his visit to Japan in 1895, and to Europe and America 
in 1896. Wu Ting-fang, the present Chinese minister at Washing 
ton, got his training in diplom icy as one of the viceroy’s secretaries tor 
many years, as he got his early education and his knowledge of English 
in the schools of the missionaries at Cunton and Hongkong, When Li 
Hung Chang was in Japan, and an attempt to assassinate him came near 
succeeding, the Christians of Nagoya, both Japanese and foreign, sent a 
message saying they were praying for his recovery. His son sent the 
following reply: ‘* My father is deeply moved by the solicitude you ex- 
press for his welfare, and feels that the prayers you have offered cannot 
have been unheeded by the Power who controls human destinies. He 
believes that his life has been spared to him for some wise purpose be- 
yond the capacity of man to fathom; but he will venture to interpret 
his almost miraculous escape as an indication that his lifework is not 
yet complete; that he may yet do some good in the world, and perhaps 
render service to his cout try by endeavoring to restore peace and good 
will where strife now prevails.” While in New York in 1896 the vice 

roy fully acknowledged the useful labors of Christian missionaries in 
China and the duty of his government to afford them ample protection 

And after his return to Peking he used this language to one of our Meth 

odist bishops: ‘‘Ask the American people, for me, to send over more 
missionaries forthe schools and hospitals, and I hope to be in a position 
both to aid and to protect them.” Yet, after all, the missionaries feel 
that this astute diplomat may need to be watched in order to see whether 


he will live up to his professions 


In that sterling and unmeretricious magazine, The Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), for December, twenty-two articles, in prose and _ verse, 
besides the discussions in The Contributors’ Club, offer varied attra 
tions. ‘‘The Story of a New England Town ” is John Fiske’s historical 
address at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
that most beautiful of college towns, Middletown, Conn. Of it the Har- 


vard professor says: ‘‘In the very aspect of these broad, quiet streets 
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with their arching trees, their dignified and hospitable, sometimes 
quaint, homesteads, ws the sweet domesticity of the old New Eng 

land unimpaired. Nowhere is true worth of character more justly valued 
or more cordially welcomed, with small regard to mere conventional 
standards; and this I believe to be one of the surest marks of high Cclv- 
ilization.”” Goldwin Smith writes of ‘‘ War as a Moral Medicine,” criti- 
cising and opposing Dean Farrar’s article in the North American Review, 
which spoke of war as not only necessary for self-defense and for main- 
taining international police, but also as a moral tonic promotive of the 
health of nations and often an agency of human progress. Goldwin 
Smith thinks that to-day a revived love of war indicates a satiety of the 
gentle virtues of civilization and a reversion toward the brute passions 
and rages which befit barbarians; that Christianity, the religion of mild 
and philanthropic spirit, is declining in its influence over the conduct of 
nations, and that the physical view of man is ascendant over the moral 


and spiritual. He refers to a German philosopher, recently deceased, 


who frankly preached the spel of force and held that the chief ob 
stacle to progress is morality. He is of opinion that governments which 
believe themselves to be actuated by ideas about *‘ manifest destiny,” 
the ‘‘ white man’s burde ind the *‘ mission of the Anglo-Saxon race 

ire led by those mystical fancies far away from the sober dictates of 
righteousness and humanit Gerald Stanley Lee finds ‘*The Domi 
nance of the Crowd” manifest even in theology: ‘‘The measuring by 
numbers is found in all belief Helpless individuals mastered by 
crowds are bound to believe in a kind of infinitely helpless God. He 
stands in the midst of the crowd of his laws and the systems of his 
worlds: to those who are not religious, a pale First Cause; and to those 


who are, a Great Sentimentality far away in the heavens, who, in a kind 
of vast weak-mindedness (a Puritan would say), seems to want every- 


body to be good and hopes they will be, but does not quite know what 


to do about it if they are not. . . . Every civilization has its typical 
idea of God. A civilization with sovereign men in it has a sovereign 


God; and a crowd civilization, reflecting its mood on the heavens, is in- 


clined to a pleasant God, eternally considering everybody and every 


thing, but inefficient withal.” 3ut he takes this turn presently: ‘‘If 
the One who called Himself a man and a God had not been born in a 
crowd, if He had not ved and grappled with crowds, if He had not 


> 


been worshiped and crucified by crowds, He might have been a Re- 
deemer for the silent, scattered, sparse, ancient world that was before 
He came, but He would have failed to be a Redeemer for this modern 
world—a world where the main inspiration and the main discourage 
ment is the crowd, where every great problem and every great hope is 
one that deals with crowds.” Henry L. Abbott writes of ‘‘The Best 
isthmian Canal,” which he forcibly argues must be by Panama and not 


by Nicaragua. Benjamin Ide Wheeler contributes an acute and needed 


paper on **Art in Lan Ti He says that in this rattling day of 
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stenographers and typewriters we sadly “miss the restringent and 
demulcent influences of the old quill pen;” that, with present methods 


of education, the next generation will not know how to write or how 
to spell; that art is supe rior to the rationalizing intelligence, because 
the former seeks the vision which is face to face, while the latter knows 
In part, prophesic S 1D part, and sees in a glass darkly. - Poetry Is pro 
founder than psychology, architecture than engineering, painting thar 
the physics of color, literature than philology, faith than criticism; and 
though these sterner dis« iplines of the intelligence purge and chasten 
and correct, they are guideboards and not the way, precepts and not 
the truth, body and not the life. . . . The judgments of the intelli 
gence judge with part of a soul. But taste abjures the minims and the 
millimeters, the fragmentary tests and the partial vision, looks full and 


straight with the whole of the soul, and judges with the whole of the 


life. The judgment of taste is more than the sum of all the judgments 
of reason, as home is more than the sum of the rooms of a house, life 
more than the sum of the members of a body, communion with God 
more than the sum of all the doctrines. . . . Teaching that imparts 


knowledge, and fails to supply ideals and inspiration, is notably not 
education; craft that fires no yearning for the vision of the greater 
whole is not art. A rift in the veil, a glimpse of that other fair land 
where the best that is in us divines itself native—that alone is the 
handiwork and vie ld of art. . . . The effect of suitable language will 
always be measured among civilized communities, not by its precise 
report of concepts and propositions after the manner of algebraic for 
mule and equations, but by the spiritual atmosphere of thousandfold 
suggestion and association which it brings in with it, like the breath of 
a larger life to quicken the dry bones—the dry bones which lie in the 
narrow valley of the matter-of-fact. Our response to the forms of 
verse and the gentle touch of poetry has place among the intimations 
of immortality. We know that we have part in the larger life, becaus: 
there is that within us which is more than can be said. . . . The quest 
for the ideal and the instinct of form are close akin. Form in art, form 
in literature, form in manners, form in devotion, all are born of one 
human instinct and desire—the desire to see the common everyday life 
and its materials now and again dignified to the service of some higher 
purpose, to participation in some greater plan of the greater whole.” 


SUPERLATIVELY doleful in its spirit is Frederic Harrison's funeral 
wail in the North American Review (New York) for December, 1900, over 
the circumstances which attend the closing of the old year. His artick 
is entitled ‘‘ Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century,” and, 
while having primarily to do with conditions that obtain in England, 
yet discusses principles which are general in their application, ‘‘ Our 


immediate generation ’’—so the author records his conviction—‘‘ has 
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be sinking of late t ideals, to coarser ways « i to mort 
\ i t ye ol t i I to mol po cra ‘ vealth, 
ma more Insole! I pride ana torce bie cau ol the 
ebaseni of Mr. Harris regards as part mate 
rial and partly spiritu Phe ebar for the worse began with ‘* the 
triumph of the Bi licy, by which the map of Europe was 
transformed thirty yea The previous European wars, following 
the fall of Napoleo | been professedly waged to protect some 
people [rom oppre a nse avainst aggression, not oI av wed 
tfeuse and conquest But Bismarck set a new fashion in statesmar 
ship, and did n ick tators and rivals ‘* Russia, fro 10m 
perhaps the famous cha inally imported his great idea, had an 
sistible destiny i ction, as the largest, most populous, least 
Civ ized nation n I ( Austria, even, ndded to hit difficulties 
by another big annexati in the Balkan peninsula t n spite of 
her bankruptcy and eakness, must needs clutch L province 
on the Red Sea France « ild not be left out, and must make the tri 
color wave over part of Siam, Tonquin, Madagascar, the Niger, and at 
last the Nil J l even little Greece, took up the i rl 
mania, And at last t ted States forsook their settled rules and 
policy, and are st t i empire across the ocean All this ha 
been followed by ** unt peculations,” started ‘‘in all parts of the 
planet,” and the effect intellectual life of the nation have b 


degrading. ‘* Compare 1 irly part and the middle of the reign of t! 
queen with the last tw r three decades. Who will dare to say that it 
close can compare with its promise—in poetry, In romance, 1n literat 
or in s¢ . Names will occur to all—Dr. Ar 
M rCaUlay, (al 


Thackeray, Dickens, Bulvy Disraeli, Hallam, Milman, Freeman, Fr 


in philosophy 


and his son, Wordswort Tennyson, Browning 


Ruskin, the Brontés, George Eliot, Kingsley. Tro] ope All the wor 
all the best and permanent work, of these was completed and had passed 
into the fabric of oO 1 literature before the imperialist era began, 
some twenty-five years a Ilave their successors quite equaled the 
The same fact, als I t r fi st hold i ph osophy, sociol ry. and 
pure science, Inte l thetic aims have become *oross d 
materialized.” r} ra s not merely to vice, but to morbid 
sneaking forms of vic opular novels, songs, and plays are « 
posed in the jargon current amongst costermongers and thieves. R 
mance tends to vignett f itionalism, to the more cancerous forms 
ff debauchery, and t é maunderings over sex problems.” ] 
thermore, Mr. Harrisor s piritual and intellectual « iuses, as 

terial, for the deter tior The philosophy f evolution and of 
logical demonstrat has not performed what it promised a) 
claimed to exp! ind to direct mai But it left great 
blank That blank wv whole field of religion, of morality, of th« 
sanctions of dut It t mystery of the future as mysterious as 











eve ind yet as erativ is « Whatever f 
of it gave equate sO} of ma I s | 
] VSlOlOg ot it p | | inconceiva wd re} sive 
esses n of humanity.” From the hesitations l 
a bts viers as Darwi Mi ind Spencer there | owed a 
e! ( the ¢ | | I ind the e1 re 
t] ) ot ‘ { tianit N cot en iT emel 
1 the is situat the da he ( daw} | 
truc t e Churches I er mor evi t ( 
! el ‘Their pretensions were never higher; their 1 er 
their patror never more illustrious.” But, continue Mr. li ! 
‘*is vital religion more general, more effectiv« Is genuine belic 


the creeds mort 


ing, &@ moralizing 


dwe lling to d a) 


Churches done t 


did try? Who wi 


comes from the « 
good faith, and 


ol spollation 


definite and clear? Is Christianity more tru 7 


yr force ¢ Who will aare say so We | e bee 


on the evil things in our modern life, « the chas 
rampant love of gambling, the extravagance, the coarse 
ialistic spirit growing on all sides. What have tlh 
» purify and check all this Who would care if they 


uld believe them in earnest in doing so?” Not a voice 
‘flicial churches of England in challenge of the justice. 
Christian charity of those who wage the ‘*‘ wanton war 
South Africa, ‘* At home our own preparation for war 


from drinking saloons, which is echoed back ii 


al litanies from the altars of the State Churc] This 


works out In practice at the close of the nineteenth 


ler such glo my conditions—in the estimate of Mr. Har 


moves out ¢ thie old era int the new. 


November, 1900, 1s weig! 


Cl il reviews of numerous books We quote a part 
e thir i Fernley lecture, delivered in Burslem last July by D1 
Charles Joseph Little, Presid of Garrett Biblical Institute, I 
I ‘*It is now } l ler the tit] f ¢ st f ‘ 
Cent It | s wit 2 somewhat rap 1 sketcl f Cc} 
of the czar pope, ar 1 the people, ind then p ( te 
e Christianity of exper e, and what the author de wes as the 
en a he Lump The lecturer carries us with him nd never lets 
interest flag His estimate of the meaning and power of th 
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t R i he says ! tl ittainm 1 param t 
rity of living experien f Christ t . of the be ‘ As 


f the Reformation, he rightly claims that, ‘ like the me 
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last winter at the University of Berlin, on the Zesence of Christianity, is 
discriminating in withholding approval of certain views and positions 
while admitting that portions of the lectures may be helpful to some 
minds disconcerted and in difficulty with regard to the claims and 
meaning of the religion of Jesus Christ. To us Harnack’s views 
as to the biblical miracles are extremely unsatisfactory, even though 
he does not peremptorily reject miracle, and in one place says that the 
religious man cannot help believing that ‘‘the course of nature serves 
higher ends, and that, by means of an inner divine force, 1t may be so 
used that everything shall serve the best,” Harnack founds his inter 
pretation of the essence and meaniug of Christianity on the Synoptical 
Gospels alone, and holds the Gospel which they teach to be a very sim- 
ple thing—a moral message, which stands apart at once from dogma, 
external Pharisaic rules, and social programmes—a Gospel within the 
Gospel, which makes love to God and to man the one ground for all 
action. The better part of the lectures may be inferred from the fol 
lowing words: ‘‘ What Harnack recognizes as true is that Christ knew 
Himself to be Messiah, and to have the Father with Him and in Him, 
And the essence of His work is declared to be this—the impartation to 


men of that living conviction of the Fatherhood of God which He Him- 
self had. What Christ did w to deliver a message to men which had 
three circles of ideas, namely, first, the kingdom of God and its coming; 


secondly, God the Father and the infinite value of the soul of man; and 
thirdly, higher righteousness and the law of love. His message, there- 


fore, is entirely moral, no sense dogmatic.” Dr. James H. Rigg’s 


Oxford High Anglicism and Its Leaders, written from the view-point of 
Wesleyan Evangelical faith, now in its second edition, is recognized as 
‘fan important contribution to the study of a chapter in the ecclesias- 
tical history of England, which is likely long to retain its interest 

A review of more than usual force and interest is that by E. H. Blake- 
ney of Dr. J. H. Stirling's large octavo, What is Thought ? he Problem 
of Philosophy by Way t General Conelusion, in which a sort of criti- 
cal parenthesis is this: ‘‘Chapter V., ‘Philosophy and Science,’ is one 
of the most impressive chapters in the book. And there we may con- 
veniently note one peculiar characteristic of Dr. Stirling’s writing, and 
that is his instantaneously solemnizing power. He will be dealing, say, 
some shrewd hits at Kant’s system; or gibing at some idle piece of 
rationalism more than usually redolent of the new Aufklirung; or gird 
ing himself to do battle with some fallacy, tossing his opponents to and 
fro, as he heaps scorn upon solemn quackery, whether canonized by 
Aufgeklirter or not—and then, suddenly (and in this he reminds one 
of the poet Browning), his words shape themselves into noble order, 
and a strange sense of harmony, as of some cosmic hymn, breathes 


through each syllable, making itself felt in living power of spiritual 


conviction.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

The Age of Faith By Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. 12mo, pp. 306. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50 

Henry Van Dyke called this an age of doubt, and published a book to 
show the Gospel’s adaptation to such an age. This author describes 
the same age as one of faith, a time of moral earnestness, and eagerness 
to believe whatever is approved by the intelligence and the conscience, 
and thinks that the subjects most needing emphasis in such a time are 
the Personality of God, the Fatherhood of God, and the fact that all 
theories about God, man, and the universe should be interpreted in the 
light of the Fatherhood. These furnish a sure basis for optimism; they 
show that the brotherhood of man is universal and vital; that suffering 
and sorrow are means in the hands of love for the perfecting of huma) 
character, and indispensable to human progress; that sin is an incident 
in the upward movement of the race, not necessary, but always possible ; 
that salvation is the sure purpose of omnipotent love; that prayer is the 
natural and necessary intercourse between parent and child; that what 
is called punishment is always disciplinary and intended to restore; and 


} 


that the deathless life follows of necessity, because man is of the same 
nature as God, and, therefore, must partake of His immortality. But 
all human interpretations would be fallible and uncertain, however true 
the principle on which they were based, unless there was an infallibl 
guide, That infallible guide Jesus promised, and the ages are real- 
izing, in the person of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, who will 
lead into all truth and show things to come. Christians are disciples of 
the Spirit of Truth, and they wait reverently and expectantly for the 
disclosures of the future, while they honor and trust the revelations of 
the past. These are some of the truths which Dr. Bradford believes 
and emphasizes. The motto of his book may be said to be, ‘‘ Inte rpret 
God by His Fatherhood.” Declaring this to be preeminently an age of 
faith, it must be confessed even by the despondent, that he comes very 
near to making his statement good, while the more hopeful will feel 
that he 1s solidly and firmly right in his thesis and in his proofs, As 
for science, he shows that it cultivates faith, not doubt The scien- 
tist is of necessity a man of faith. He searches for something in which 
he believes, although for him, when he begins, the object of his quest 
has only imaginary existence. Faith, as an intellectual attitude, is th« 
same whether it affirms the law of evolution or the being of God. Dar- 
win used faith as truly as Paul. They had the same mental attitude, 


although their minds were directed to different objects. An astronomer 


turns his telescope toward some part of the heavens, not because he has 
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ever seen a planet Int t i ut because the perturbations ol a ther 


planet have led him t eli that if he searches long enoug! re his 
efforts will be reward S nce is the affirmation by faith of an un 
discovered but discert I ity. Dr. Bradford points it that the 
proportion of mi ( who are deeply religious is very large 
‘In the British Scientific Associat the Christian members maintain a 
daily prayer meeting I 1 Kelvin is an elder in a Scotch Presby- 
terian ( hurch: Profess } i! . the Princeton astronomer, 18S, or Was, a 
Presbyterian elder, G 1. Romanes, after r wandering in the 
deserts of agnosticism, ¢ ack to a child’s faith. Agassiz was a 
devout believer in God John L. Gulick, who in the opinion of R 

manes has made more o1 contributions to the doctrine of evolution 
than any scientist after Da , is a missionary of the American Board 


in Japan. Sir William Da 1 finds a divine revelation in the rocks. 
{sa Gray, the botanist, used to delight in saying that he was a believer 
in evolution and in the Nicene Creed. Few books have done more to 
strengthen faith in immortality than the Unseen Universe, the joint work 


of Professors Tate and Ba r Stuart. Henry Drummond was both a 


professor of physical sé l an evangelist. If this is an age of 
science, it is of necessity an age of faith, since the scientist trusts his 


own intellectual faculties ar processes, which is one act of faith, and 
believes in a reality behind phenomena, which is another act of faith.” 
In literature, also, the au r shows that, while skeptics are prominent, 


yet faith is a marked iracteristic of the age. ‘* Zola, Paul Bourget, 


and Brunetiére in Fra may be skeptics; John Morley, Frederic Harri 
son, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Thomas Hardy, to say nothing of 
Matthew Arnold and George Eliot, may be agnostics, although some of 
of them would repudiate the title. The Scottish school of fiction is 


just now most prominent 





the literature of the English-speaking world. 
MacDonald, Stevenson, Barrie, Crockett, Ian Maclaren, 


are known as 


devout believers. The fact that no novels are so popular as those which 


treat of religious subjects shows where the hearts of the people are. 

The most potent and endu literary force in Europe is Tolstoi, a man 
with the courage of ' r and the vision of a prophet, who has 
penetrated deeply into tl t of human life, and found that character 
is the sublimest thing of w n author can write.” As to the poets, 
our author s vs f t 1 reat voices utter no uncertain sound, 


Who that remembers what B ning, Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, Sid- 


ney Lanier, and Richard Wat Gilder have written can call this an 
age of doubt? <Asat terance of our time Robert Louis Steve1 
son’s Sunday eveni which he wrote in Samoa, is quoted 


We seech TI ! ehold us with favor, folk of many fami 
nd nations, gat] ther in the peace of this roof; weak men 
ind women subsistir t covert of Thy patience. Be patient 


till; suffer 1 I th our broken purposes of good, with 


3 while longer to endure and 
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old writer like William Law, cannot be precisely guessed; but that 
twelvemonth would surely be an intellectual and spiritual epoch in 
one’s life. Many well-read men have not read a single line of this great 
thinker, Yet it is truly said that there is possibly no author in English 
literature whose works will better delight and reward readers of an 
original or serious cast of mind than those of Law. To make a volume 
of selections from the larger mass is not easy, for he is called the most 
continuous writer in the English language. But such a volume is of ex- 
traordinary value, because in sheer intellectual strength and brillian« y 
he ranks with the foremost of his illustrious contemporaries—De Foe, 


Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, Bishop Sutler, Southey, and the rest—whil 
in that fertilizing touch, which is the true test and token of genius, 
he simply stands supreme and alone. One has said that Canon 
Mozley at his best would be not unlike Law if there were added to Moz 
ley’s style a dash of J. H. Newman to give lucidity, keenness, flexi- 
bility, with here and there a subtle touch of wit and satire. Law was 
one of the mightiest of all polemical writers. An early exercise of this 
power was his refutation of the abominable doctrines put forth by Man- 
deville in The Fable of the Bees, which taught that the vilest and most 
diabolical vices are not only natural to man, but necessary to fit him for 
his life in this world This book, so cynical and insulting toward virtue, 
evoked many indignant replies, but none to compare with Law’s. Even 
Gibbon confessed that morality and religion must unite in applauding 
Law’s overwhelming onslaught against Mandeville’s licentious doctrines 
It isa masterly piece of philosophical polemic, red-hot with passionate 
indignation and tempestuous with moral fury, showing how human vir- 
tue has its origin and seat in the divine virtue; how obligation arises in 
the reason and conscience of man; how our human idea of God is formed: 
how and what happiness is the perfection of human nature; and how 
our liberty and our conduct act upon the formation of character, and on 
our ultimate desert and destiny—making a treatise which 1s an essay in 
moral philosophy and a gem in literature, such as fills the reader's heart 
with joy. Mandeville was a powerful writer, who saw the seamy side of 
life, and saw some seams and creases and stains and scars which existed 
only in his own polluted imagination and corrupt heart. Law’s two 
most famous productions are A Serious Call to a Holy Life and A Pract 
cal Treatise upon Christian Perfection. In the latter he bottoms his 
book deep in the nature of fallen man, in the nature of sin, and in 
the nature and design of true religion ; and works up from all that 
to the very highest attainments of Christian experience, and out 
from all that to the finest fulfillments of Christian obedience. He takes 
us into a strait gate and along a narrow way, but every step rewards us 
with new liberty and a nobler prospect, till he lands us at last without 
spot or blemish before the throne of God. When John We siey ¢ om- 


plained that Law's doctrine of Christian perfection was too high to be 


ittainable, Law re pli dad, ‘* We shall do well to aim at the highest degree 
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of perfection if we may thereby at least attain to mediocrity.” Of the 
painful quarrel that afterward broke out between Wesley and Law, Dr. 
Whyte says: ‘‘ The insand outs of this dispute are set forth with im- 
partiality both by Tyerman in his Life of Wesley, and by Canon Over- 
ton in his Life of 1 It is refreshing and reassuring, and reads us an 
excellent lesson, to see how Tyerman holds that Wesley was in the 
wrong, and Overton that Law was wrong. Both biographers show that 
Wesley's attack on his old oracle and master was inevitable, given the 
man and given the great change he passed through after he had taken 
Peter Béhler to be his new master. But it is not the less to be de 
plored that the two best and most influential men of that whole century 
should have afforded such a display of acrimony and recrimination. A 
part, if not the whole, of that controversy lay in this—that Law and 
Wesley were perhaps as different as two able and good men could well 
be. Wesley was fitted to be a popular and most impressive preacher, 
while Law was never allowed to preach, but was early set apart 
by divine Providence to think, and read, and write. The work of 
Wesley’s life was to preach awakening sermons, whereas Law’s 
equally divine commission was to take already converted men, 
especially the intellectual and educated, and compel them to a more 
consecrated life. And surely, if they could only both have seen it, 
there was ample scope and call enough within the lines of evangelical 
Christianity for two such signally gifted if singularly individual men 
We see now that one of these extraordinary men without the other would 
have left the religious life and literature of the eighteenth century weak, 


one-sided, and unsafe. Could they but have seen it, both wer« inclispe n 


sable— Wesley to complete Law, and Law to complete Wesley. Even 
ifter their long quarrel Wesley said of Law's Seri s Call, ‘It will hardly 
be excelled, if it be equaled, in the English tongue, either for beauty of 
expression or for justness and depth of thought. It: t remain as long 
as England endures, an almost unequaled standard of the strength and 
purity of our language as well as of sound practical divinity.” Dr John- 


son, at Oxford, took it up, expecting to find it dull and perhaps to laugh 
atit, but found it quite an overmatch for him, so that it set him to 
thinking in earnest, for the first time, about religion; and he called it 
the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. Gibbon said of 
the Serious Call, ‘It isa powerful book; and many of its portraits are 
worthy the pen of La Bruy?ére.’ While in our own time, Augustine 
Birrell, speaking of Gibbon, says, ‘Splendid achievement of learning and 
industry though the Decline and Fall may be, glorious monument though 
it is, more lasting than marble, yet in sundry moods it seems but a 
poor and barren thing by the side of a book which, like the Serious 
Call, has proved its power to pierce the heart and tame the will.’” 
Concerning the production by Law of two golden books in the latter 


part of his life, the following is written ~~ ia J imes Mac kint sh has 


adduced the memorable instances of Cicero and Milton and Dryde 
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and Burke in support of s idea that there is some natural tendency in 
the fire of genius to bur ! rightly in the evening than in the morn- 
ing of human life | nally the case with William Law. His 
seraphic genius blazed up t eaven in the evening of his holy life, t 

we cannot take up The s f Py wyer or The Spirit of Love into out 
hands without feeling that ire in the presence f a man whose heart 
was an absolute altar-fire Law testified that it was Jacob Behmen, 
the poor unlettered Gern oemaker, who taught him his deepest 
knowledge of the spirit Thus Behmen took up one of the greatest 


theologians and practical writers of the eighteenth century and made him 


the greatest of English myst \ sample of Law’s shrewd portraits1 his 
book on Christian perfect this: ‘* Patronus is fond of a clergyman 
that understands music, } ting, architecture, and statuary He is an 
enemy to the dissenters, and loves the Church of England because of 
the stateliness and beauty of its buildings; he never comes to the sac 

ment, but will go forty m to see a fine altarpiece. He goes to church 
when there is a new tune to be heard, but never had any more serious 


thoughts about salvation than about flying. If you visit him when he 
is dying, you will hear his dying thoughts about architecture.” Law 
died in 1761, aged seventy-five The volume before us contains pithy 
extracts from his various works, forty-eight from the Characteristics, 


eleven from Christian Perfection, and twenty from the Serious Call 


Christian Life and Thee ! | FRANK HuGu Foster, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Pacific T il Seminary. 12mo, pp. 286 New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Re Company Price, cloth, $1.50 
Che precise subject of t book is the contribution of Christian experi 

ence to the system of evange il doctrine. Its chapters are the Stone Lec- 

tures for 1900, at Princeto1 he logical Seminary. As to its aim, Profess- 
or Foster says in his prefac ‘*TIt has not been my intention to advocate 


experience as a substitute for the Scriptures as a source of Christian doc- 


} } 


t! e, or to make it the pri irv source, Personally I preter the experi- 


ential method of introd the study of Systematic Theology, and e1 
ploy it In my own instructior , upon the whole, the best; but I do not 
ny that other methods of proach are legitimate, nor that they have 
certain advantages which must be irrendered to gain the greater adv 
tages of the experientia proac! What I have positively sought to do 
is to promote the accurat ly of Christian experience Under t) 
name of Christian cor has received great attention in recent 
vears, but most of what | d about it has been so careless i 
va is t be of t \ It 1 be treated vith ecu! 
may b [wo ineide lL ha sought to render: 1. One f 
deve | ent, 1 1 ne ( i Prot t rgument 1 the 
Scrip res I m the 7 I 1 Spiri L be eve I 
ment } \ t he difficulties of the present day I 
call a ion t earcl examination s validity 
nd sco If ( ‘ this will e a service t ( i 


























thinking If it cannot will ren i y f faith q - 7 
tionings of our d 2. Tl iwwain, I ha to secure theoret 
cal discussi ex! by ] ict Xat s, Tt I i ol ig 
Church hist the determinat { { x The : 
results of a cr tor docti have t t ma / 
terials of ¢ ristial ioctl e. The current ] torte ia trine do not 
seem to bi for the most part, that there t 
as ‘results’ f their \ rk: and few, ! t ’ 
construct syst ! ot doctrine make a aist ot | 

ae : , Prine p Fairbai! 1h reat } 
fu hed as | is with historical knowledg: 5 
the constructive part of his work to use the materials | iS « ect 
and himself augmented in the historical pat But t history 
Christian doctrine should not be acollection of mere annals; it should be 


a genetic history tracing the tru development of the Christian syste 





and its results ought not to be a collection of learned lumber, but n 
terials for assisting men and ascertaining the mind of the Spirit and the 
truth of God Thomasius remains almost alone as an historian of the 


higher aspects of Christian doctrine. He ought to have a successor who 


could in our day take the additional material brought together by the 
labors of Harnack and his school and draw the lessons of history in a form 


to be used by the Christian thinker.” Substituting Christian experience 











for traditional scholasticism as a base line, and sympathizing with the in 


tention of the German evangelical school, represented by Schleiermacher, 


Thomasius, Frank, Ritschl, and Kaftan, he goes beyond them all! in basing 
theology directly on Christian life, or what he calls ‘‘ the rich treasure of 
accumulated Christian experience of nineteen centuries.”” The fundame 


tal principle of Christian experience is faith, which our author defines as 








* the permane i chou = f 8 8 Sa In his chapter or ‘* The New 
Birth ” he elucidates and illuminates this with remarkable clearne 
icity, a d ¢ ( re s i practically Vaiuahile « r itis! 
the minister, the teacher, the convert, or the penit« We wish we had 
1iort wl e cl Apter The em] isn by care inaliys 
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as duty. Jesus calls t fy embracing both God and man; and con- 
science affirms obligation and ultimately defines it in the same way. 
Man in response must take the right attitude toward obligatory duty. 
When he does, the mental gaze, fixed steadily upon it by conscious 
effort, acquires new knowledge of its abstract relations and concrete 
contents. Thus the intellect is enriched. But more, the affections are 
enriched, for they cannot fail to be stirred by the contemplation of the 
chosen object, so that duty becomes the center about which gather deep 
feelings of devotion. Duty cannot omit the relations which we sustain 
to our Chief Teacher in holy things, and thus the attitude of trust in 
the Redeemer develops from it.” This the author takes to be the core 
of true Christian experience, apart from all doctrines as to what pre- 
cedes, environs, follows after, or relates to it. His argument proceeds 
upon the following facts as a basis. 1. The actuality of a distinctive 
Christian experience in the world, 2. The new birth as the central and 
ultimate fact in the Christian life, defined to be, on its human and ex- 
periential side, the supreme choice of duty as such. 3. The suprem- 
acy of obligation and of the moral faculties in man. 4. The idea of 
duty conveys and confirms the principle of responsibility. 5. The fact 
of sin—that is, of failure to obey conscience and perform duty—cre- 
ates guilt, or liability to moral self-condemnation. 6. Sin is univer- 
sal in humanity and unrelieved by any personal holiness, 7. The world, 
as the seat of universal sin, is a kingdom of evil, and lost. At the end 
of these scholarly, earnest, and intensely practical lectures Professor 
Foster expresses the hope that two main positions have been clearly 
established in the estimation of hearers and readers, whatever dissent 
there may be as to minor matters and mere details. 1. Christian expe- 
rience is capable of logical analysis and of rigorously scientific treatment. 
2. Thus analyzed Christian experience speaks for the system of evan- 
gelical doctrine believed in substance by all the great Churches which 
base their theology upon the Bible. Two great questions present them- 
selves to future investigators and scholars for solution: 1. What par- 
ticular doctrines are in fact associated in the experience of the Christian 
Church with genuine, pervasive, and active piety? 2. What precisely 
is it in those doctrines which actually elicits and promotes this as- 
certained piety? This book on its side, along with those of E. D. 
Starbuck and Professor George A. Coe on their side, gives evidence of 
the intentness and avidity with which our age is concentrating its efforts 
upon the investigation and interpretation of the facts of Christian ex- 
perience. The sources and course of the Nile were never so earnestly 
searched for. Even if a complete rationale of religious experience may 
not soon be obtained and agreed upon, the search will be endless, for 
the seeker is immortal. As to Methodism’s share in this momentous 
investigation, the fact of history is that no other communion has laid 
such emphasis on religious experience or devoted so much attention to 


its analysis and interpretation. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown 7 Crown 8&Vv0, pp 
530. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2 


This is the eleventh of the volumes of the Cambridge Edition of the 
Poets, the works of each poet being complete in one volume. Each 


volume contains a portrait of the author, a full biographical sketch, and 
all necessary notes, with indexes to titles and first lines. The com- 
plete works of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Robert Browning, 
Burns, Tennyson, Milton, Keats, Sir Walter Scott, in one volume, are 
already issued; Shelley, Byron, and others are to come. Miss Elizabeth 
Barrett, while making that translation of the Prometheus Bound of schy- 
lus which was published in 1850, conceived the idca of her poem, ‘* The 
Seraphim,” which was the first original work of hers that obtained gen 
eral recognition. In her preface to that poem she says, ‘‘I thought 
that, had Aischylus lived after the incarnation and crucifixion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, he might have turned in poetic faith from the soli 
tudes of Caucasus to the deeper desertness of that crowded Jerusalem 


} 


where none had any pity, to the rent rocks and darkened sun, to the 


Victim whose sustaining thought beneath an unexampled agony was 
not the Titanic, ‘I can revenge,’ but the celestial, ‘1 can forgive! 

‘*Aurora Leigh,” Mrs. Browning’s longest poem, is, in its main pur 
port, frankly socialistic, and was begun under the immediate impulse 
of studies in the works of Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and similar the- 
orists It was, on its publication, demurred to by Thackeray, fiercely 
condemned by Edward Fitzgerald, and called by Ruskin ‘the finest 
poem written in any language in this century.” Her ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” are, and are likely to remain, matchless among the poetic 


utterances of woman’s love to man. In ‘‘Aurora Leigh” the eye 


catches many passages which fixed themselves in our memory long ago, 
slut h us 

You who keep account of crisis and transition in this life, 

Set down the first time Nature says plain “ No” 

To some “ Yes”’ in you, and walks over you 

In gorgeous sweeps of scorn. We all begin 

By singing with the birds, and running fast 

With June days, hand in hand: but once, for all, 

The birds must sing against us, and the sun 

Strike down upon us like a friend’s sword caught 

By an enemy to slay us, while we read 

The dear name on the blade which bites at us! 

That’s bitter and convincing: after that, 

We seldom doubt that something in the large 

Smooth order of creation, though no more 

Than haply a man’s footstep, has gone wrong 


In her girlhood Elizabeth Barrett read the Greek Fathers in the original, 
under the guidance of the blind scholar, Hugh Stuart Boyd, who could 
repeat from memory whole pagcs of their works in prose and verse; and 
she wrote a series of papers for the Atheneum on the Greek Chris- 


tian poets. Those papers are given us in the Appendix of this volume, 
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ted d for t that the foxes ha 
s <« ad rbs 1 t S] r f S 
i e speechf t effluence of 
I 
4 el J } I fa Ss 
t fth ee ! S rent He 
flies, Plato's pl sop 1 Ch 
Phidias, the Caledonian boar and the resur 


il 
Miss Barrett wrot« 


try, 
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no apparent consciousness of such an entity in the mind of this versifier, 
no aspiration toward her presence, not so much as a sigh upon her 
LDse ¢ In Tz is W k there is 1 u ling of tac 1 ts general 
level is a dull talkativeness and a slumberousness without a drean 
' 
After him is mentioned Manuel Phile in the fourteenth century, and 
then Miss Barrett fancies her readers saying to her, ‘‘Now we ive 
watched out t Ww e night of the world with you, by no better light 
than these poetical rushlights, and they fail, and the clock is near upon 
the stroke of the seventeenth century, and surely you have done.” But 
she finds one more name to notice, Maximus Margunius, of Cret: 
From one of his hymns she quotes 
I, Saviour, am Thy bird, 
Pe ng with an open beak 
él 
At the words that Phou dost spe ak! 
Leave a breath upon my wings, 
T at ADoVE these nether tl nes 
I may rise to where Thou art, 
I may flutter next Thy heart! 
For if a light wit! me b 
It must be darkness in an urn 
Unless, within its crystalline, 
That unbeginning light of Thine 
Shine. O Saviour, let it shine! 
And then she writes: ‘‘ He is the last of our Greeks. ht from 
Troy city with which all Greek glory began shone into the heart of 
Greece The light from Greece kindled beacons onward far along t 
ridges of time We have watched them along the cloud ps of t 
great centuries, through ages which were dark but for the nd 1 ; 
we stand looking with eyes of farewell upon the last pale sign on th 
last mist-bound hil But it is the sixteenth century, and a new light 





Dreakll above the falling of the dew a great sun is rising: there is a 


rushing of life and song upward Shakespeare is in the world! And 
the Genius of English Poetry, she who alone of all the eart! wort! 
(Goethe's spirit may hear us say so, and smile), stooping, with a roya 
gesture, to kiss the dead lips of the Genius of Greece, stands up as |} 
successor in the universe, by virtue of that chrism and int tof her 
own cre ” The history of the human race thus far leaves Elizabe 
Barrett Browning supremeamong women poets 


Ss liesand A ‘ By Lewis E. GATES. 12mo, pp H New \ I 


which was a luminous treatment of Francis Jeffrey, the br nt revi 
Cardinal Newman, the spirit | rhetoriciar ind Matt he Arnold, the 
} 


humanistic critic, The present volume makes a welcon ritself by the 


rate tas 


same obvious masterv of subjects as its predecessor The ten cl ipters 


themes: “The Ro- 


ive fresh and sparkling treatment of the followin: 


mantic Movement,” ‘* The Return to Conventional Life,” ‘* Tennyson’s . 


Relation to Common Life,” ‘* Nature in Tennyson’s Poetry,” ‘‘ Haw- 
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thorne,” ‘‘ Edgar Allan |] ” “*Charlotte Bronté,” ‘* Three Lyric " 
Modes,” ** Taine’s Influence as a Critic,” ** Impressionism and Apprecia- 
tion.” One fault we are compe lled to mention; the book should have 


an index. Of freshest interest is the characterization of three most recent 
newcomers of note into I lish verse, William Watson, Francis Thomp 
son, and John Davidson. Of Watson it is said that his spirit, like Mat 
thew Arnold’s, is Wordsworthian, that his welcome has been large among 
officials and academic ‘‘ people of importance,” and that the London Spee- 
tator claims his right to rank with the greatest English poets. In his work 
as a poet Professor Gates finds much undeniable beauty, but a disappoint- 
ing quality which he attributes to his excessive subservience to tradition 


and precedent, saying: ‘‘ He has subjected a by no means powerful genius 


to a training and discipline that have brought him exquisite sureness of 
taste and deftness of technique, but have failed to develop real richness 
of nature or any novel or distinctive envisagement of life. He is too 
much of a poetic sacerdotalist; his authenticity has been his ruin; he is 
vaingloriously traditional; he has the ideal temper for a laureate; he 
prides himself openly on being heir to a manner and a ‘ mystery;’ his 


art is intensely sophisticated and almost always self-conscious. He even 
boasts in good set terms that he is a divinely dowered poet.” The re 
lentlessly arrogant pose of this sophomoric self-consciousness is noted in 


Watson’s verses on ‘* The Sov ereign Poet: ” 


He sits above the clang and dust of time 

With the world’s secret trembling on his lip ; 
He asks not converse or companionship. 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb 


In his spirit and manner there are echoes of Matthew Arnold. Sub- 
servient to tradition, his themes and his symbolism have often a rem- 
iniscential flavor, if not actually hackneyed and trite. In refreshing 
and enlivening contrast, our author says, is the work of John David- 
son, who is, above all else, modern and individual, with restless 
sincerity for the prevailing note of his art. He is called ‘‘the bard 


of a new world in process of making,” intensely alive and ‘‘ex 
perienced in this age f contending ideals, perishing creeds, and 
slowly evolving systems Everywhere he grasps the rudest facts of 


modern civilization and finds in the most forbidding externalities an 
essential spirit of beauty, which he knows words to evoke. The stacks 
of a factory town that ‘lacquer the sooty sky;’ the shrieks of steam 
whistles ‘that pipe the morning up before the lark ;’ the telegraph wire 


‘taut and lithe, within the wind a core of sound;’ the railway train, ‘a 


monster taught to come to hand amain’—these and similar modern 
realities, because of which Ruskin refused to be comforted, simply chal 
lenge Davidson's virile imagination and put it into fierce play in the 
service of a brave love of life. . . . Nothing modern is foreign to him, 


and some of his best effects are secured from the most sordid material.” 


One sharp criticism is provoked by Davidson's flaunting treatment of 
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religious themes, which has caused him to be dubbed ‘‘the man who 


dares.” He uses Christianity as a means of fitting himself out with the 


using its symbols, names, and terms for merely 


paraphert alia Of art, 


decorative effect. The last of the trio of newcomers is Francis Thomp- 
son, who, our author says, offers us beauty far beyond anything that i 
: ; ) : 1 





William Watson or John Davidson can produce. In contrast with 
Davidson, Thompson's spirit “lives within a magic crystal sphere, ‘ 


which gives entrance to but few of the commonplace objects of 


modern life, but holds afar off its crass immediacy and bewilder : 
ing iusistency of appeal and its coarse and glaring disorder It 





is as the poet of an inviolate region of intense personal emo ; 

tion that he is specially distinguished.” His rhythms mark him | 4 

as preeminently a _ singer. ‘*Watson’s verse is ‘frozen musi 
, 


Thompson's is the exquisitely modulated utterance of a flexible, vibrant 


voice. The latter is master of rich and intricate harmonies, of delicat« 


and airily drifting effects, of splendid and audacious metrical effects : 
Although he is doubtless a virtuoso of the dictionary, making ex- : 


hibition of his technical command of its pages, yet his imagination 


keeps pace with his phrasing, and his radical fault in showy passages is, 





perhaps, not so much luxuriance of language as extravagance of imagery 
As a seer of visions Francis Thompson is by all odds the greatest of the ) 
younger poets. . In the intensity and quality of his passion, as well | 
as in the scope and vividness of his imagination, he is to-day preeminent . 

Watson, when compared with him, 1s wan and conventional, and David 

son turbid and murky... Neither in mood nor in treatment is 

Thompson to be classed with the devotees of art for art’s sake. His 

poetry emancipates and strengthens, whereas theirs unnerves, and is 

evermore ‘wreathing a flowery band to bind us to the earth” Beauty 

there is everywhere in his poetry, but it is spiritual as well as sensuous; it 

is quintessential, primordial, regenerative; it is beauty that stings the 

spirit into keener activity and more passionate aspiration.” Thess 

are some of the things which are said in the piquant, suggestive, lucid, ' 


and enjoyable book which we now reluctantly lay down. 


The Man that ¢ rupted Hadleyburg By MARK TWAIN Crown &vo0, pp. 398 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.75 

It is not possible for the name of Samuel L. Clemens to go down to 
posterity as that of a mere jester. He is moralist as well as humorist 
Often a serious purpose runs through his parables, paradoxes, exaggera 
tions, ironies. His shrewdly satirical article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
last year, on ‘‘ Christian Science,” was possibly the fittest and fatalest 
treatment which that elusive and delusive subject has anywhere received 
There are eighteen stories and essays in this volume, which takes its title 
from the first of them One is concerning the Jews, a people who have 
long been the butt of many baseless, vicious animosities. One of the 
reproaches against them has been that they were willing to feed upon a 


ii 
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country, but not to fight for it. This essay says that this slur cannot 
hold up its head in presence of the figures of the War Department. In 
the civil war the Jews were represented in the armies and navies of both 
North and South by ten per cent of their numerical strength—the same 
percentage furnished by the Christian population of both sections. 
General O. O. Howard says, ‘‘Intrinsically there are no more patriotic 
men to be found in the country than those of Hebrew descent who 
served with me in parallel commands or directly under me.” Fourteen 
Jewish families contributed, between them, fifty-one soldiers to the war, 
in one case a father and four sons. But the one thing to be noted now 
concerning this grizzled veteran of American letters, whose shaggy 
white head fronts the title-page of this book of which he is the author, 
is that, though he has never taken on the air of saintship, the royal man- 
hood of him stands to-day before all the world so superior and superb, 
tall and erect as the Ten Commandments are, that some who have posed 
as saints would not measure to his loins 1f subjected to the painful or- 
deal of comparison with him, Sir Walter Scott toiled to pay debts, the 
result largely of his own extravagance, and for which he was legally 
bound. George William Curtis toiled through early manhood to pay 
debts for which he felt bound, not by law, but by his own self-respect. 
And now this man, thought of by many only as a jester, suddenly towers 
up as about the tallest example of the very chivalry of probity to be 
found among authors. Six years ago a publishing firm, which he was 
financially backing, failed, owing over $200,000. Though not legally 
liable, he announced that he would pay all the debts; and, past sixty 
years of age, started out to earn the money by a lecturing tour round 
the world, having previously given up all his property. And his state- 
ment, sent to the creditors of the publishing firm before he sailed west- 
ward from Vancouver, in August, 1895, is worthy to be graven in gold 
and have a tablet by itself in the Hall of Fame: ‘‘I intend these lectures 
for the benefit of the creditors. The law recognizes no mortgage on a 


hant who has given up all he has may take ad- 


man’s brain, and a meré 
vantage of the laws of insolvency and start free for himself again. But 
I am not a business man, and honor is a harder master than the law It 
cannot compromise for less than one hundred cents on the dollar, and its 
debts never outlaw.” The whole world of upright men rejoices that his 
brave, high undertaking has not only paid the last penny of his self-im 
posed burden, but placed him once more in comfort and independence 
His is ‘‘ that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honor, whi h feels a 
stain like a wound.’’ When you make your list of manliest Americans 
you cannot omit Mark Twain, who has contributed not alone to the 
gayety of nations, but to the regal splendor of manhood Professor 
Stevens, of Yale, thinks the ethicizing of theology one of the marked 
features of religious progress in the nineteenth century. The ethiciz- 


ing of commercial life after the highest standards of honesty and honor 


is of equal import 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


History of the Ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With a Commentary on 
its Offices. By R. J. COOKE, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 313. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.20. 


The title of this engaging volume hardly suggests to the stranger its 
wide scope of discussion. It is, in other words, more than a scholarly 
study of the verbal structure of the Ritual of our Church—with an exact 
tracing of the processes by which cumbersome and heretical phrases 
were displaced and the present familiar and hallowed forms adopted for 
general use. All of this, however important, is found in the second 
portion of the volume. tut, since the record of the development of 
every great document is not less vital than the finished product itself, 
Dr. Cooke does well first to consider the story of the origin of the 
Ritual. This purpose leads to the opening of a chapte r in Church his 
tory than which none is more thrilling. The time was the vivid and 
immortal period when English royalty broke with the Romish Church, 
and out of the strife of tongues and the shedding of martyrs’ blood ther 
emerged the virile Protestantism of England, evermore to live its sep- 
arate existence and cheer the world with its benedictions. Through the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 
and William of Orange—and with such conspicuous figures engaged in 
the great struggle as Cranmer, Latimer, Laud, and other prelates of the 
English Church beyond the enumeration—the process went on to its 
completion. To marshal these great leaders in succession, with a 
proper regard for historical perspective, to trace through more than two 
and a half centuries the gradual development of the Ritual which is now 
ours, and to do this with an impartiality that shall disarm the antag 
onism of those who stand for prelatical rights and dignities, is a task 
which only a master should attempt. Yet from a reasonably careful 
reading of his volume we are persuaded that Dr. Cooke has well su 

ceeded in this effort. His lead is, in other words, as safe as it is instruct 

ive, while he directs us through this fascinating, pregnant, and memor 

able period of ecclesiastical history. After such a necessary and ample 
review of the st ps that led to the framing of the Ritual, the reader 
comes to the author’s ‘‘Commentary,” or verbal study of the text, 
which, as already noticed, makes up the second part of the volume. It 
may Only be said of this, in a word, that it is intelligent and helpful 
Take, for instance, the note upon the use of the ** Glor Exrcelsis,” in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper Dr. Cooke writes: ** If said, then 
it should be said by all; for, if sung, it would be, or should be, sung by 
ill. But it is more in harmony with the first communion service to sing 
the ‘ Gloria in Ercelsis’ than to Say it, for we read in Matthew that 
‘when they had sung a hymn they went out,’ thus concluding the 
events of that hour. No liturgy in the world comes to a more solemn or 
majestic conclusion. All the grandeur and magnificence of language is 


put into it; the sacred fire of ecstatic love, adoration, thanksgivir 
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and praise glows in every ascription of honor and glory, and it is most 
fittir 
their gratitude in this peerless hymn of the universal Church.” Fron 


ig that all who have partaken of this holy institution should sing 
this extract the scope of the whole ‘‘Commentary” may be inferred 
The indebtedness of the Church to Dr. Cooke for its construction is 
certainly great, and in its use by our ministers there can be only benefit 


What a stimulus it is to discover, for illustration, that the germs—or 


even a considerable portion of our order for the Lord’s Supper—is to be 
found in the form adopted by Parliament in 1548! So do the familiar 
lines of the eucharistic service take on new dignity and value, while the 
faces of venerable archbishops and reformers frame themselves upon the 
page, and the oft-used lines become animate with the life of the long 


past Dr. Cooke, we may repeat, has done well a difficult task, and in 


his story of the development of a great document makes a vigorous call 


upon the Church for more intelligent worship. In his preface he offers 
thanks to the friends who have encouraged him in his undertaking, 
especially to ‘‘that eminent layman, Robert T. Miller, Esq., of Cov- 
ington, Ky., who to business sagacity of a high order has united in 
leisure hours the ever-deepening love of scholarly pursuits valuable to 


Methodism.” 


The Life of James Dwight Dana, Scientific Explorer, Mineralogist, Geologist 
Zoologist, Professor in \ niversity. By DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of 
the Johns Hopkins [ ty. Crown 8vo, pp. 409. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, cloth, $ 

Well worthy to be written is the life of this distinguished naturalist, 
explorer, investigator, writer, editor, and teacher, who holds honor- 
able rank alongside such men as Linnzus, Cuvier, Darwin, and Agassiz 
—men who excelled in special, patient, and prolonged investigation, 
yet who also had the power to take broad views of nature and her laws, 
and who thus became to their contemporaries the philosophical interpret- 
ers of that small portion of the cosmos which comes within the cogni- 
zance of man. Dana was an eminent scientist, whose intellect assented 
to the doctrines of Christianity and his heart to its precepts, while his 
life was pervaded from beginning to end with a sincere and unobtrusive 
religious faith. Among the letters in this volume are included parts of 
his correspondence with Asa Gray, Guyot, Darwin, Agassiz, Sir Archi 
bald Geikie, Professor Judd, and other colaborers in the field of science. 
Considerable space is given to the interesting but perilous cruise made by 
Dana as one of the scientific staff in the United States exploring ex- 
pedition of three ships which spent four years, from 1838 to 1842, in 
investigating the coasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean, Dana was miner- 
alogist to a corps which included also botanists, taxidermists, philolo- 
gists, ethnographers, artists, and various naturalists. Much interest, 
scientific and other, attaches to Dana’s observations during this eventful 


and often exciting cruis At Rio de Janeiro he was much impressed 


by the characteristics of the negroes met everywhere in the city, and 
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wrote: ‘‘They appear to be a grade higher than the negroes of our 
country. This is owing to the political privileges the free blacks enjoy 
They are equally entitled with the whites to the offices under govern 
ment, and are treated in every way as equais. There is nothing of that 
prejudice which color excites with us, and black and white are seen 
mingling together with only those distinctions of rank which must exist 
in every state of society. The consequence is that the blacks have more 
self-respect, and, without losing respect for their superiors, seem to feel 
themselves to be men.” The natives of the South Sea Islands gave the 
explorers no welcome; they did not want to be discovered. To the 
friendly overtures of the Americans they answered: ‘‘Go back to your 
own lands ; this belongs to us, and we do not want anything to do with 
you.” The fleet spent a month in the region of Samoa, then almost un- 
known, now well known to the world chiefly through Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who ‘‘ sought to find the words of vital aptness and anima 
tion’ for describing its enchanting beauty. Mark Twain, in his Follow 
ing the Equator, tells how to find Samoa: ‘‘ You will have no trouble 
about finding itif you follow the directions given by Louis Stevenson to 
Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. J. M. Barrie—‘ You go to America, cross the 
continent to San Francisco, and then it is thesecond turning to the left.’ 
President Gilman records his belief that Stevenson’s writings will be 
read as long as Sir Walter Scott’s. The expedition was at Manila in 
January, 1842, and Commander Wilkes wrote: ‘‘The Philippines, in 
their capacity for commerce, are certainly among the most favored por- 
tions of the globe.”” On the coast of Terra del Fuego they were long in 
deadly peril of shipwreck, and Dana wrote: ‘‘ To avoid all disquietude 
when death comes so near is scarcely possible; but, thanks to the saving 
yrace of our dear Redeemer, I looked with little dread on its approach. 
I committed myself to the care of our heavenly Father and retired 
to rest.” There are many signs that his four years at sea were marked 
by the deepening and confirming of his religious life. No scientific in- 
vestigations interested him so much as did his examination into the 
work of the Christian missions he visited in various parts of the world 

in the Society Islands, the New Hebrides, the Samoan, and others. He 
was filled with reverent admiration for the heroically self-denying lives 
and holy characters of the missionaries in their lonely posts, and with 
hallowed and joyous wonder at the mighty transformations wrought in 
savage heathen populations by the mysterious dynamic influence of the 
Gospel. This great scientist’s appreciation of his own favored lot is 
expressed in a letter written long afterward to a lifelong friend: ‘I 
have never failed, as each year has passed, to recognize with gratitude 
the divine goodness which gave us Christian homes on the same street 
in the same pleasant Christian city, where Sunday schools were a de 
light, and other Christian influences pointed heavenward. I still labor on, 
doubting if this year may not be my last on earth, yet rejoicing in my 
work and my home, and in that upper home toward which life con 
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verges.” President Gilman says: ‘It is doubtful whether among Chris- 
tian biographies of this century the like of Dana can be found. Here 
is a man exclusively devoted to science. To explore the regions of the 
unknown, to record new facts, to discover better principles of classifi- 
cation, and to reveal, if possible, laws of nature hitherto hidden, is 
the dominant occupation of his life. But simultaneously the tran- 
scendent purpose of his soul is the service of his Master—a fact which 
is apparent in his letters as a traveler and explorer, constantly mani 
fested in his letters to his mother, often revealed in his scientific 
writings, and perpetually shown in his daily walk and conversation. 
‘Lord, I thank thee that I think thy thoughts after thee,’ might hav: 
been Dana’s own utterance The astronomers and mathematicians for 
centuries were men of strong religious convictions—Kepler, Galileo, 
Copernicus, Newton, Leibnitz. So was Linneus, So in recent days was 
Clerk Maxwell. So were many of Dana’s most distinguished cowork 
ers—Agassiz, Henry, Gray, Pierce, Torrey, Hitchcock. All of them 
may have been as religious as he; but few of them, if any, have left on 
record so many expressions of religious devotion. A selection might be 
made from his letters which would seem to indicate that he was wholly 
absorbed in his religious duties, like one of the brotherhood in a conse- 
crated order—a Benedictine or Franciscan; and yet one might live near 
him without ever being annoyed by words not fitly spoken, indeed, 
without ever hearing any but the most simple and natural allusions 
to his Christian faith.” We must frankly confess that our one 
dissatisfaction with this valuable biography is that we are too fre- 
quently tantalized by being told of illustrations that might be given, 
and selections that might be made which would reveal to us more 
completely the inner life of Professor Dana. Our hungry and some- 
what impatient comment is, Why were they not given us? In 1851 
Dana writes to Professor Guyot: ‘‘I have recently endeavored to ex- 
plain your views upon the harmony of Science and the Mosaic ac 
count of the Creation, before a few gentlemen, but wished much that 


you were here to dé 


the subject justice. Professor Mitchell has also 
been lecturing on this poi 


t, and takes the same basis for his explana- 
tions—the nebular theory. But he is only an astronomer—no geologist, 
chemist, or zoologist—and his views are therefore imperfect in detail and 
wanting in philosophical spirit. There is something exceedingly sublime 
in the command, ‘ Sit Juz,’ when we consider that light is the first index of 
chemical combination and molecular change, and therefore the command 
is equivalent to ‘ Let force act.’ The vivifying impulse thus given to par 
ticles before inert would send a flash of light through the universe.” 
Twenty-five years later he wrote to Guyot: ‘‘ With regard to species, I 
am a little off from my old ground and yours, But the more I have 
thought of late over the first chapter of Genesis, the more ready I have 


been to believe that the fiats were the commencement of a series of pro- 


ductions, through for »parted at the time to nature. Is not this the 
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true interpretation of the language? This is essentially the view take: 
by Professor Tayler Lewis, of Schenectady, whom I once criticised on ac- 
count of it.” In one of bis last years Dana wrote: ‘‘I have all my life 
found great satisfaction in being virtually an Englishman, rejoicing in 
and wondering over the grandeur and power of the British nation.” 
This is the story of a life consecrated to the pursuit of exact truth and 
the service of ‘‘the God of things as they are,” a life in which is no 
trace of selfishness, no neglect of opportunities, no unworthy motive 
Its motto might have been: THE wWoRKS OF THE LORD ARE GREAT; 
SOUGHT OUT OF ALL THEM THAT HAVE PLEASURE THEREIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

John Wesle By FRANK BANFIELD. 16mo, pp. 128. Boston: Small, M L& 

Price, cloth, 75 cents 

Among the many biographies, sketches, and studies of John Wesley 
this smali book has a clear and independent individuality of its own. 
The author ventures on his well-worn subject, because, though no new 
facts can be presented, the well-known facts may be susceptible of 
other constructions than those placed on them by past writers, esp« 
cially when the founder of Arminian Methodism has been over a century 
in his grave and unprejudiced judgments concerning him and his work 
are more possible to all sorts and conditions of men. The most serious 
criticism of the Methodist movement by Southey, who expressed the 
moderate Anglican view of his time, is summed up as a deprecation of 


what is called ‘‘enthusiasm;” ‘‘but,” the author says, ‘‘ for critics « 


this type, any serious, earnest concern of the individual in the matter of 


his eternal destiny would appear to deserve such qualification. Wesley 
unquestionably was the means of exciting deep concern in tens of thou- 
sands of English men and women.” And the manifestation of strong 
religious feeling was not pleasing to ‘superfine } le who could 
understand a human being who was disturbed over a bad dinner but 
not if he was disqui ted about his soul.” For this class of critics Mr 
Banfield has little regard, as also for the critics of the more agnosti 


type, who find in the catch phrases of the materialistic psychology 
solution of the problem presented by a great moral and religious mov« 
ment, of whose pipings in the market place he doubts whether they ar 


entirely reassuring and satisfactory to the agnostic pipers themselves. He 
looks upon John Wesley as a special instrument of Providence for lifting 


Anglo-Saxondom out of the paganism in which it was wallowing when 


he began his work, lifting the English masses out of the mire and 


slough of brutality and sensuality and indifferentism; and upon the 
evangelical revival as a great and far-reaching episode in human history. 


He truly says that it was a powerful ‘‘counter movement to the one 


= 


with which the names of Voltaire and Rousseau are associat 


} ] 


i 


wrought such appalling mischief in France While the / eoisie who 
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were to rule France were being infected with the corruption of a shal 
low mockery, the English masses became more distinctly Christian than 
they had been for several generations. The one movement was toward 
the heights, the other toward depths where all things were foul, slimy, 
leprous, and hateful Banfield has, as he hoped, told the story of 
John Wesley in few words, fairly, squarely, and readably. His little 
book is one more indication of what may be called the Wesley renaissance, 


which is now witnessed in general literature outside of Methodism. 


The Life of Christ as Rey . Art. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S 
Archdeacon and Canon o estminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and 
to the House of RVvO, 507. New York: The Macmillan Company 
Price, cloth, $3.50 
Canon Farrar’s / of Christ has been for years one of the most popu- 

lar among the many lives of our Saviour. That work is beautifully 
supplemented in this new volume by reproducing all that the best art 
has had to say in painting or in sculpture about Christ. The illustrations 
are a multitude. Art in all the Christian centuries has been fascinated 
with Christ and has devoted its noblest genius to portraying Him in all 
phases and incidents of His life. Whatever else art might neglect, it could 
never be indifferent to the One altogether lovely. And it has hovered 
reverently about Him, to catch His every look, as if it knew instinctively 
where and Who is the center of all life. The great painters have 
preached mighty sermons with their art. The pictures here reproduced 
reflect the religious tone, temper, and conceptions of many centuries and 
countries. Ruskin has said, ‘‘ Great nations write their autobiographies 
in three manuscripts—the book of their deeds, the book of their words, 
and the book of their art; but of the three the only quite trustworthy 
one is the last.’ Proof of this, the author says, is seen in Westminster 
Abbey, in the contrast between the eighteenth century piles of incon- 
gruous statuary—their meaningless paganism, crude vulgarity, conven 
tional commonplace, and affectation of being terribly at ease in Sion 
and, on the other hand, the noble images of the dead Crusaders, their 
hands humbly folded upon their breast; in the antithesis between the 
way in which life and death were regarded by an age of belief, however 
erring, and an age in which skepticism and worldliness were prevalent. 
The larger part of the pictures herein reproduced are from the great 
Italian masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, whose suprem 
acy is generally acknowledged; a small part from the Dutch, German, 
and Flemish painters, and very few from the Spanish painters, who, 
with the exception of Velasques, are far inferior. The history of the 
changing phases of religious thoughts and feelings cannot be fully 
known without a chronological study of sacred art, such as this book 
promotes and assists. It would perhaps be difficult to find anyone 
whose taste and culture more adequately qualify him to perform satis- 
factorily the task which is here undertaken than this accomplished and 
brilliant prelate of the Anglican Church. 
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